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**Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 
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ALSO 
A Message from the Past 
A Communication on Promotion 
A Comment on an Old Testament Prophecy 
A Letter from Canada 
A Reminiscence of 1928’s Appeal 
A Description of Carols and Carollers 


A Helpful Discussion of the Sunday School 
and Luther League Lesson Assignments 


A Group of News Letters from 
Widely Separated Areas 


A Record of Celebrated Anniversaries 


ENVELOPE MESSAGE 


JESUS, FRIEND OF THE FORGOTTEN MAN 
The old distinction between gentlefolk and tradespeople had its defence in the supposition, 
that they who dwelt in castles were alone occupied with the graces, the refinements, the 
dignities, the large responsibilities of society; those _who lodged over their shops were narrow 
and sordid persons, intent only on getting a living. The theory has ever since been contradicted 
every Christmas by the remembrance of Him Who was born in a stable and was bred to labor 
with His hands. Is it any wonder “the common people heard him gladly”? 
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CHRISTMAS VERSE—By Lutheran Writers 


THE UNSEEN HAND 


By Mrs. A. Dupper, Canton, Ohio 


Our HOME once knew a perfect Christmas joy, 
Its added grace; a lovely little boy. 

Just seven Christmases—the years so fleet. 
No longer do we hear his happy feet. 


Because of memories so close, so dear, 

A lamp burns in my heart throughout the year, 

Til Chritsmas, when grief’s stream I thought was dry— 
Lifts up to flood-stage and the flame must die. 


“T shan’t be doing much this year; no tree, 
No holly wreaths for passers-by to see’— 
But always, and in time, strange force above 
Its magic works; I buy my gifts of love. 


And that which in my bitterness I planned 

Is changed to beauty by an unseen hand— 

The Christ-child’s hand that knows no sin, no stain. 
The waters ebb, the lamp burns once again. 


“YE DID IT UNTO ME” 


By G. R. Heim, Tressler Orphanage, Loysville, Pa. 


Tue Kinc¢ said, “Inasmuch as ye did it unto one— 
The least—to this, my child—ye did it unto me”; 
And all the ages wondered at His word. God’s only Son 
Left Home where angels served, because He wished so 
much to be 
With us. He sacrificed His life that He might leave behind 
His love to grow in human hearts. For us from self to save 
He gave His all! In love He gave His life for all mankind. 
And, now, the church, born of that sacrifice, the best to 
crave, 
In turn should give itself in living, fervent souls to Him— 
And others whom He calls His own, perhaps “the least,” 
that they 
Might bless the rest of human-kind by filling human needs. 
For this the children of the King should always watch 
and pray. 


Some wise hearts, filled with His love-thoughts conceived 
a plan whereby 
His children, every one, might carry out their Lord’s 
command. 
“On His own natal day 
cry, 
And Thus in harmony with His own life and sacrifice 
they planned. 
The child, the needy, crippled, sick, and aged, the King still 


gifts for the King we'll give,” they 


loves. 
He plants within our thoughts and lives the wish to do 
our part, 
And so, His church from year to year at Christmastide 
provides 
Gifts in white packages, the fruitage of His love in human 
heart. 
At Tester Orphans’ share some of His children dwell and 
grow. 
Each year they learn, or learn anew, “God sent to us His 
Son.” 


They sing, they pray, they praise, they joy; théy learn of 
gifts supreme. 
They learn besides that the blest spirit of the Christ has 
won 
Thousands of souls who give for sake of love to those who 
need. 
Fruit, books and toys are sent; nuts, candy, bats, sweaters 
and balls. 
Horns, oranges, caps, dresses, handkerchiefs, neckties and 
beads; 
Shirts, blankets, night clothes, pocketbooks, sheet music, 
crayons, dolls, 
Knives, games, dates, raisins, figs, scarfs, gloves, towels, 
novelties, and smocks. 
Oh! who can tell of all the things? ioe has as many 
pranks 
As all the mischief of a group of boys and girls gives shocks. 
And don’t forget that those at T. O. H. are filled with 


thanks. 
“Again, dear folks, the time draws near when love begins 
to ask, 
“What shall I give at Christmas time, because we wish 
to let 


Some of the love God gave to us go forward from its bask 
To bless the ones our King would bless, whom that same 
love has met?” 
Kind hearts, just give the things you choose as you have 
done before. 
Give books and games and all the rest of things love likes 
to give. 
Then children in this Home will joy again at Christmastide; 
Their gratitude will aid the Christ-child in their hearts to 
live. 


CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 


By N. Willison, Litt.D., Saskatoon, Canada 


Tue Curistmas shopping days with all their pother 
Are here: there are such lovely things to buy! 

I, too, would like to shop: I am a mother 
With little folks. I like to hear the cry 

Of glad surprise about the Christmas tree 

When heart-born gifts help us the Christ to see. 


I wish I had a dress for little Betty— 

A new thing: she has worn cast-offs so long! 
And I would like a coat for patient Lettie, 

Our oldest girl, who is not very strong 
But always helps me alter, wash and mend 
The garments kindly people sometimes send. 


I know it does no good to be complaining— 
My husband tells me not to worry so— 
But, folks, why should I always be abstaining 
From food and clothes and home things I well know, 
From what I see of life, are not denied 
To other wives? Is it not Christmastide? 


My faith would have me think the Yule-tide Saviour, 
Who came to Bethlehem, had me in mind, 

And made my cares His own, for His behaviour 
Among the poor was infinitely kind. 

He, too, was poor! Why should I then lament? 

And yet! For whom is all the good God sent? 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE PAST 


Explanation of Ministers’ “Lack of Business Sense” 
By THE LATE Epcar Grim Miter, D.D. 


THERE IS often an apparent impracticability 
and other-worldliness about ministers in con- 
nection with their own affairs that business 
men cannot understand. They not only fail to 
understand, but when one of these ministers is 
in need in his old age they are inclined to blame 
it on his improvidence during his years of serv- 
ice and by improvidence they mean two things, 
failure to save and giving too liberally, for they 
can rarely point to extravagance in the min- 
ister’s family, while these two features are 
outstanding. 


iy 


of a prosperous church, with a fair salary, his 
savings of twenty-five years do not amount to 
$500. He has a daughter in college, so he is not 
likely to save much in the next few years. His 
benevolences have not failed. 


B has been in the ministry about as long. He 
accepted a call to a city congregation which had 
been influential but which was dying because 
of the encroachment of the colored population. 
He managed to sell the old church building, and 
with a few of the former members built a beau- 
tiful church in the new part of the city and laid 


Yet while they criticize these things in gen- 
eral, most men are willing to accept and en- 
courage both in their own pastor. That is, they 
demand a style of living for their pastor and his family that 
leaves little or no margin from his salary, and they expect 
him, or at least permit him, to lead in every benevolence 
of the congregation. 

The minister’s attitude is that, however much he wishes 
there might be adequate provision for his needs, when there 
is not, he meets conditions as they are and trusts God for 
the future. It is not that he is impractical, but that he is 
most practical and looks upon the present as his great con- 
cern. He must do his duty each day as he sees it and leave 
the rest to his Master. It is not blameworthy, except as it is 
permitted by those who make it necessary. It is simply 
devotion to a cause which makes every sacrifice worth while. 

During the World War no one was thought fanatical or 
improvident, or other than properly patriotic who left fam- 
ily, comfort, business, prospects and opportunity in order to 
enlist that he might have a share in “making the world safe 
for democracy.” That it meant sacrifice of everything for 
the time, with hardships and possible wounds and death, 
counted for nothing. The wartime spirit of patriotism which 
made men and women risk everything, sacrifice everything, 
and do everything in their power to help win the war was 
counted the most natural thing in the world. 

Some of those who enlisted came back wounded and 
gassed. Others fell in the struggle and left families to be 
eared for. Whatever difference of opinion there may be as 
to the paying of a bonus to all who wore the country’s uni- 
form, we are one in recognizing the Nation’s duty to provide 
for those who served and suffered—not in pitying com- 
miseration, but in recognition of an obligatin to those who 


“counted all things but loss” for a Cause that was worth the. 


sacrifice. The parallel is too obvious to need to be pointed 
out. The church’s veterans have served without counting 
the cost, in love of the Cause of Christ and of souls; and the 
obligation of the Church is to provide for them and theirs. 


Concrete Examples 

A worked his way through college and seminary. When 
he graduated, the firm that had employed him through all 
his vacations and that knew his worth and ability, offered 
him $200 a month to give up his idea of the ministry and go 
with them. It promised him rapid advancement. He took a 
parish which paid him $50 a month. Twice in later years he 
gave up good churches to answer the call of missions which 
he felt needed him, and each time spent all his savings be- 
fore he had put the missions on their feet. Today the pastor 


[This article was found among the effects of the late Edgar Grim 
Miller, D.D., former Executive Secretary of the Board of Ministerial 
Pensions and Relief.] 


DR. EDGAR GRIM 
MILLER 


the foundation of a prosperous congregation. 
His salary was small “because they were build- 
ing and could not afford more.” The pastor 
and his wife used up a $3,000 inheritance while they were 
seeing it through. Shortsighted and impractical? They made 
the sacrifice because they were devoted to the cause. 


C resigned in October, ’23, after more than fifty years of 
service. The last twelve years were spent in a mountain 
congregation in New York State. The first five of them he 
received $650 annually; the last seven $750. He and his wife 
left his parish with $200 as the entire savings of a lifetime. 
How they saved that much, heaven only knows! They are 
living with a son, a minister, who is receiving a salary of 
$1,200. The son entered the ministry knowing his father’s 
experience and in spite of it, because he felt the call. 
Visionary? “Where there is no vision the people perish!” 


D has a wife and two children and must keep an auto- 
mobile to do the work of his parish. He was paying for it at 
the rate of $25 a month. He is building up, and has united, 
a congregation that had been torn by factions, and is look- 
ing forward to building a new church. He received a call 
at fifty per cent increase in salary, but, although he could 
scarcely get along on what he was receiving, he declined the 
call because he felt-his going would imperil the work. For- 
tunately, the church learned of it and at Christmas time-paid 
the balance due on his car and raised his salary $400. 
Churches are getting awake. 


E is pastor of a big city church, with a salary of $5,000 and 
parsonage. Surely he ought to save! But stop! The par- 
sonage cost $32,000 before the war and was a bequest. It is 
in a neighborhood where everyone has an income many times 
that of the pastor. His congregation expects him to maintain 
himself and family in a way that will not bring reproach 
upon them. He must keep a car and has two sons almost 
ready for college. What chance to save? 


Why Men Enter the Ministry 

These cases show the attitude of the ministry as a whole 
toward its work and the conditions under which most men 
work. They enter it because they believe themselves 
“called,” and believe that God wants them there and no- 
where else. They enlist and “carry on” in the wartime 
spirit of devotion, loyalty and love that we all found so 
admirable in the nation a few years ago. It is wholly ad- 
mirable! It is neither fanatical nor sentimental, but earnest 
and real, and, unfortunately, necessary until the Church 
realizes its obligation and makes proper provision for those 
who serve. ‘ 

The Church’s obligation begins with the duty of providing 
adequate salaries for its ministers. “Adequate” means not 

(Continued on page 10) 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH 


APPROXIMATELY two weeks from today the program for The 
Children of the Church is supposed to be launched in every 
congregation in the United Lutheran Church in America. 
What has been done about it? What should be done? These 
are vital questions as the time for beginning approaches 
so near. 

For years the Church discussed plans for a united program 
for the children of the Church. At last an agreement was 
reached to go ahead. For months various leaders of the 
Church have worked on the plans for the new program. At 
last these were developed. Now all general preparations 
are completed. The next step, an immediate step, is left to 
the congregations. 

Every congregation in the Church is urged to introduce 
the program. Three hundred thousand boys and girls of 
the Church are challenging our congregations to enlist them. 
The one Christ of all the world has commissioned the Church 
to teach them. Certain trends of the world into what seem 
to be dangerous directions are creating situations that de- 
mand that the Church conserve and nurture its children if 
the Church and the world are to live, worship, and serve. 

In developing the plans for this new program a number 
of leaders and agencies of the Church have co-operated. 
On the very eve of the beginning of the work in the con- 
gregations, these agencies and leaders have important last- 
minute messages to give to the leaders in the congrega- 
tions. These messages are answers to the one question: What 
message would you like to give to the congregations and the 
leaders of the children of the Church on the eve of the be- 
ginning of the new program, The Children of the Church? 


A MESSAGE FROM THE PROMOTIONAL AGENCY 
By Miss Nona M. Diehl 


Our Church has considered it wise to plan a program for 
its children which is as broad in interest as the Church itself 
and which is a part of no other organization or agency. In 
the plan adopted the 
Church has_ provided 
for the work to be 
shared by several 
groups. It is not to be 
controlled by the 
Women’s Missionary 
Society. Theirs is not 
the responsibility for 
directing the work. 
Theirs is the respon- 
sibility for promoting it. 

The women can for- 
ward the work by their 
willingness to follow 
the instructions given 
by the Church through 
those appointed to pro- 
ject this broader and 
more inclusive pro- 
gram. They can ask 


Miss NONA M. DIEHL 


their pastors how they may best assist with the group in the . 


local congregation. They can offer and help to find the best 
leadership. They can help to provide the program materials. 
They can welcome all the leaders—local, conference, and 
synodical—into the membership of the Women’s Missionary 
Society. They can be good promotional agents as they are 
willing co-operators in every possible way. 
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Speak 


Our children are on the eve of a brighter and happier 
day in their church life. Surely members of every or- 
ganization and agency in the Church want to share in the 
joy of ushering in this new day. The women can help also 
by praying for those who lead; for the children who‘are to 


- be led; for a spirit of love and patience. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE 
CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH 


By Mrs, Mabel B. Fenner 


We appreciate the hearty support which the pastors are 
giving the program for The Children of the Church. Hear 
what they are saying: “This is the type of program for 
which we have been waiting.” 

“We feel the real need of more 
time for Christian training.” 

“Heretofore we have reached 
only twenty-five per cent of the 
boys and girls in enriched sessions, 
now we are looking forward to a 
decided increase.” 

“Such a program should develop 
active, informed church members.” 

“A program that can be used 
daily, weekly or monthly, for short 
or long sessions is adaptable for 
any congregation.” 

“Feed my lambs,” saith the Lord. 
We must not wait! While we are 
debating, “Will it work in my church?” the boys and girls are 
growing up and away from the church. It will work if your 
first thought is the child and his need of Christ. “Feed my 
sheep.” ’ 

It warms our hearts and surely must please the Lord to 
hear the responses of the secretaries who have been ap- 
pointed to carry on the work of The Children of the Church. 
“Here am I, use me.” “I feel so humble and grateful for 
this opportunity to serve my Lord and His children.” “I 
will do my best, with God’s help.” 

Many leaders will be needed. May they answer the call 
in the same Christian spirit. 


MRS. MABEL B. FENNER 


A MESSAGE FROM THE ASSOCIATE SECRETARY OF THE 
CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH 


By Miss Brenda L. Mehlhouse 


As January 1 ap- 
proaches, and we realize 
that the time to begin 
work in the local 
churches with The Chil- 
dren of the Church 
groups is at hand, we 
have in mind the one 
thought—how best can 
The Children of the 
Church serve our chil- 
dren? This test we must 
apply to every plan, to 
every program, to every 
session. The greatness 
of the task of enlisting 
over three hundred 
thousand children is 
almost overwhelming, 


MISS BRENDA L. MEHLHOUSE 
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‘the possibilities unbounded. Let us measure up 
,to them. lino 

Our aim is not alone to gain the child for the 
church. It is rather to help him to live aright. 

The task is no small one, but who wants small 
things to do? To organize our boys and girls 
into three age groups, meet weekly with them, 
study the programs prepared, and train them 
in working for the children around the world, 
is no small task. 

Our dream is—every child in every church 
a member of a Children of the Church group, 
at work studying the whole program of the 
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The local group will then send the eighty per 
cent of these offerings to the synodical treasurer 
of “The Children of the Church” on the 
twentieth of each month. 

The synodical treasurer of “The Children of 
the Church” will then send all these funds to 
the treasurer of “The Children of the Church” 
on the twenty-eighth of each month. 

The treasurer of “The Children of the 
Church” will then allocate these funds on the 
basis of forty per cent for the administration 
and promotion of this work. The remainder 
will be sent to the treasurer of the United Lu- 


whole church, and helping in every enter- 
prise in which our U. L. C. A. is engaged. 

To accomplish this means leadership. The one thousand 
former Junior Luther League leaders are no negligible force, 
and we ask of them their loyal support, the consecration of 
their youthful abilities, and their leadership, in the directing 
of Children of the Church groups anywhere. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE EDITOR OF THE LITERATURE 
FOR THE CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH 


By the Rev. Theodore K. Finck 


These ideals have prevailed in preparing the first materials 
for The Children of the Church: (1) to enable the children 
to find out more about the church and the church’s Lord; 
(2) to make the leader’s book of greatest possible practical 
assistance; (3) to help the leader bridge the gap between 
the former group and the new Children of the Church. 

Three leaders’ books are now ready for distribution. In 
every case they should be ordered by title, or at least by 
stating the department or age-group. Mrs. Paul E. Keyser, 
Ridgway, Pa., has prepared the beginners’ unit, We Are the 
Children of the Church. Mrs. Marion Poppen Athy, Colum- 

bus, Ohio, has prepared the pri- 

mary unit, Helping in Our Church. 

Miss Mabel Elsie Locker, assistant 

editor of the Parish and Church 

School Board, has prepared the 

junior unit, We Want to Know. In 

connection with each of these units 
there is also a set of ten work 
sheets for the child. Each child 
. needs a set. 

Literature is absolutely essential 
if this work is well done. Lead- 
ers are asked to send in their or- 
ders immediately to The United 

Lutheran Publication House, 1228 

Spruce Street, Philadelphia, which 
is publishing the materials at the lowest possible cost. 

These units, arranged for ten sessions, but not dated, may 
_be used daily, weekly, or monthly for any kind of group. 
Enough units will be provided for weekly sessions beginning 
January 1, 1939. 

We should like to hear from leaders and children just 
how serviceable they find these materials; for we believe 
everyone will like them. 


tA 


REV. T. K. FINCK 


A MESSAGE FROM THE TREASURER OF THE CHILDREN 
OF THE CHURCH 


By Dr. Paul M. Kinports 


As we launch this new program for “The Children of the 
Church” there will be a need for sufficient funds to ad- 
minister and promote the work. Here is what we propose 
to do: 

A freewill offering to be taken at each regular session. 

The local group may retain twenty per cent of these 

' offerings to be used for literature, supplies or local projects. 


PAUL M. KINPORTS, D.D. 


theran Church in America in support of the 
projects at present sustained by the Light 
Brigade and the Junior Luther League to the amount of 
$13,144. 

We hope each child will be enlisted in the financial part 
of this work not only for the sake of the gift, but for the 
sake of the giver as well, to help vitalize the educational 
program and to train the child in Christian stewardship. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE DIRECTING AGENCY OF THE 
CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH 


By Dr. S. White Rhyne 


There never was a program with more appeal, bringing 
the child and Christ together. There never was a program 

in which there were more people 
interested, everyone asking about 
it, planning for it, and ready to in- 
troduce it. There never was a pro- 
gram with a greater and more glo- 
rious promise, nurturing and lead- 
ing the child so that he will never 
know, act, or be anything but a 
Christian. 

The plan for this program is now: 
ready; the literature is available; 
promotional helps and secretaries 
are at the call of the local leaders; 
synodical secretaries and treasurers 
are appointed; all agencies in any 
way associated with the movement 
are. supporting it; the children are waiting; the Christ is 
beckoning us on; congregations and local leaders have but 
a few days until the program will be under way. Let us 
go forward. 

As the new program is launched there seem to be two 
spirits that should direct us: (1) Co-operation—All leaders 
and agencies in congregations, synods, and United Lutheran 
Church in America must work together. There is power 
in co-operation. There is failure without it. We shall not 
fail. (2) Faith—This is a venture. All of us feel that it 
will succeed. We believe that it will. We must believe. 
We must believe in the children, in our leaders, in our 
selves, and in our God. With faith and co-operation we will 
soon find three hundred thousand children joyfully and 
effectively participating in all the life and work of the 
Church. Then we can say that they are The Children of 
the Church. 

The Children of the Church is not an organization. It is 
a program. The Church has directed that a program for our 
children be prepared. That program is now ready. The 
Women’s Missionary Society is promoting it. Each congre- 
gation is asked to designate the very best group in its midst 
to sponsor the program and appoint the very best leader to 
direct it. The program may take the form of a weekday 
church school, a weekly meeting of the children, in some 
cases a monthly meeting, or any form of enriched work for 
children. The one important thing is that the program be 
carried to the child. 


S. WHITE RHYNE, D.D. 


IN THE WORLD'S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


Widespread Practical Sympathy for China was recently 
shown by ten national groups who joined their forces to 
send 6,000,000 doses of vaccine to China to check an epidemic 
of cholera. The American Red Cross sent 3,000,000 doses; 
Rumania and Turkey each sent 1,000,000 doses; the Pasteur 
Institute at Hanoi, together with Australia, Ceylon and 
Yugoslavia, are each credited with 500,000 doses. The Serum 
Institute at Copenhagen, Egypt’s Ministry of Health and the 
Institute of Bacteriology at Buenos Aires also made gen- 
erous contributions of the cholera vaccine. White war on 
disease, instead of the red rapine of conquest, marks the 
godlikeness that still rules in the hearts of men when they 
are moved by the divine spirit of mercy and service. 


Jehovah Has Been Ordered Out of Germany, not only for 
the Jews, but also for the Christians. The order came from 
Friedrich Werner, president of the Supreme Evangelical 
Church Council, which is by no means confessional. Any 
Protestant Church that bears the name of the God of Israel 
must remove it and adopt something more Aryan. The 
names of Jewish prophets are also included in the prohi- 
bition. So much for “Aryan” dignity; but, seriously, what 
can possibly be the matter with the so-called-Aryan sense 
of humor? Niemoeller remarked lately on “God’s Laughter” 
in connection with some aspects of the treatment accorded 
him. How else could the Almighty view this silly procedure? 
Surely some historically-minded Nazi should have recalled 
the futility of such legislation from the revolutionary expe- 
riences of their French and Russian neighbors. Incidentally, 
for the sake of consistency, ought not Paul Joseph Goebbels 
change his name? 


France Has Tried a State Lottery for five years, and has 
now decided to suppress it, beginning January 1, 1939. The 
reasons given are illuminating, considering the fervid agita- 
tion used to establish the system in our own country. Say 
Premier Deladier, and his Finance Minister, Reynaud: 
“Whereas, the lottery system may be considered as an ex- 
ceptional and temporary expedient for raising public funds, 
it does not appear to us possible that it should be admitted 
as a normal procedure for raising revenue. In proportion to 
the important sums that it draws from the general public 
its contribution to the national revenue is small, and inde- 
pendently of this it raises grave moral dangers. It is the 
latter that have especially attracted our attention.” This 
moral emphasis does honor to the French officials, which 
was evoked in part by what they saw of the evil effect of 
the lottery on “the taste for work and economy.” But the 
discovery of the fact that the state has never received more 
than 3.5 per cent of the proceeds, after all expenses were 
paid, no doubt had a practical, but more prosaic, effect on 
their decision. 


Brighter Hopes for Larger Religious Liberty seem to be 
indicated by a bill recently introduced in Turkey’s Parlia- 
ment. Though the bill deals only with amnesty for antag- 
onists of Ataturk’s political program and methods, the fact 
that many of these fought against his strictures on Islam 
implies a larger measure of freedom for religious convictions 
and practices. That at least can be assumed from a recent 
Turkish editorial comment: “The movement toward a gen- 
eral amnesty for political offenses means that the way is 
being prepared for freedom of discussion. In order that this 
freedom may widen, writers and critics should be positive 
and creative, recognizing unity and harmony as the highest 
values. Thus will be assured the conditions which will pro- 
duce a movement toward a true democracy.” The very con- 
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sideration of the bill indicates a profound change in the at- 
titude of Kemal, with whose consent the bill was presented. 
This may be due to a softening of his temper, or a sense of 
assured power. Formerly he had abolished Turkey’s or- 
ganization of religious authority, the Caliphate, on the ground 
that religion had never done anything but harm; religious 
teaching was banished from the schools, and anti-religion 
was actively pressed in many of them; the designation of 
Turkey as a Moslem land was removed from the national 
constitution; religious orders, and even their garb, were 
suppressed; Friday, as Islam’s holy day, was outlawed. It is 
to be hoped that Ataturk’s recent death may not hinder or 
delay the progress of this enlightened legislation. 


The Swedish Lutheran Mission in Chinese Turkestan was 
attacked and burned last year by Mamud Sidjan, a Moslem 
leader of banditti. The Chinese Governor, General Sheng, 
suppressed the Moslem uprising at the time, but China’s 
increasing difficulties weakened his authority to such an 
extent that local officials, sympathetic to the Moslems, suc- 
ceeded in closing the Swedish hospital and printing office, 
and followed that up by scattering the native Christians. 
When their mission was finally destroyed, the missionaries 
were forced to return to Sweden, after forty years of ef- 
ficient and devoted service in one of the hardest mission 


fields of China. 


When Czsar Augustus Returned From Gaul (France) 
and Spain in B. C. 13, he erected, to mark his conquests, a 
majestic temple and altar of peace. It was the kind of peace 
which dictators create by first “making a desolation.” Un- 
der Italy’s present political frame of mind, it is natural that 
Mussolini’s government should rejoice in the restoration of 
this ancient monument as “the outstanding archaeological 
enterprise of the century.” They think so highly of it that 
they have enclosed it in a vast glass and steel building, 
through which it can easily be viewed by visitors. As an 
archaeological tour de force the restoration is a remarkable 
achievement. The first fragments of the “Ara Pacis Augus- 
tae’”—to give it its original titlk—-were uncovered in 1568, 
when ground was broken for the erection of a palace. Other 
fragments were discovered at long intervals, but it was only 
a few decades ago that archaeologists realized that they be- 
longed to the same monument. Finally, within the last few 
years, it was possible to re-assemble and erect the monu- 
ment with only a few pieces still missing. Italy rejoices in 
this symbol of its ancient glory, but it still presents the same 
kind of peace—the kind that Mussolini, and others like him, 
are extending on the points of millions of bayonets. 


The Methodists Report a Progressive limitation of their 
missionary work. Their Foreign Mission Board has just 
issued a statement declaring that war and totalitarian dom- 
ination “are steadily reducing the spread of Protestantism 
and the possibility of maintaining church institutions in mis- 
sion countries. . . . Freedom of worship is meeting the 
strongest political opposition today in the history of Prot- 
estant missions.” The report of the Board refers partic- 
ularly to official opposition to the work of missions in Japan 
and Korea, and the almost complete disruption of their mis- 
sions in the conquered portions of East China; that “every 
activity of the Christian movement in Japan has been 


clouded by the war operation in China”; that “Italian ter- 


ritory in Africa has already become practically impossible 
for Protestant missions,” and that, if “Germany’s demand 
for African territories is filled,” the same outcome may be 
expected there also; that “if General Franco wins in Spain, 
Protestant work is in danger of being absolutely forbidden.” 
On the other hand, the Board reports that missions have 
free course in the Loyalist territory of Spain, and new 
opportunities are steadily increasing for the development 
of the evangelical cause. 
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FOR MORE AND BETTER SERVING 


Plans Drafted in the Interest of U. L. C. A. Auxiliaries 
By F. EppPLinc REINARTZ, Promotional Editor 


___ In THE 1938-39 edition of “The Pastor’s Plan Book” on the 
' page which lists “January Suggestions,” our pastors will 
find the following request: 

“At some time during January or February you are asked 
to present, at a meeting of your congregation, the program 
prepared by the three authorized auxiliaries of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. A copy of this program will 
be mailed to you. Give it your prayerful attention and 
assist in this promotional plan of the Church.” 

The publishing of that request gave notice to the Church 
that the third important division of the promotional plan 
approved by the Church in 1936 is now being actively de- 
veloped. The plan’s other two divisions which have their 
focus in the Committee of Executive Secretaries and the 
Board of Publication were the first to be launched. 

Presiding over the “Committee for the Promotion of 
Auxiliaries” is the President of the Church, the Rev. F. H. 
Knubel, D.D. The membership of the committee includes: 

Miss Nona Diehl and Mrs. W. F. Morehead, executive 
secretary and secretary of the Education Department re- 
spectively of the Women’s Missionary Society; Mr. John 
George Kurzenknabe, president, and the Rev. Paul M. Kin- 
ports, D.D., executive secretary of the Luther League of 
America; Mr. J. Milton Deck, president, and Mr. Earle W. 
Baeder, executive secretary of the Lutheran Brotherhood. 
Meetings of this committee have been held from time to time 
since early in this year. Searching investigation of the 
worth and work of the three official auxiliaries has been 
made. 

: A Quintet of Facts 

In his report to the Baltimore Convention President 

Knubel brought into sharp focus five facts: 


1. That in promoting the auxiliaries “patient persistence” 
rather than sensational stunts should characterize their 
endeavors. 


2. That because the Women’s Missionary Society, the 
Luther League of America and the Lutheran Brotherhood 
are now our official and heartily endorsed auxiliaries, they 
should be given the place they merit “within the congrega- 
tional operations.” 


3. That the value of the auxiliaries “does not consist 
primarily in their existence as great general and national 
bodies, but in their efforts to render the congregations more 
efficient.” 


4. That the auxiliaries make their most effective contri- 
butions to the local congregation when they enable it to 
become possessed of “the central Christian passion of evan- 
gelism ... and strengthen the congregation’s will to face 
outward towards the world of men for whom Christ died. 
This is the truest service the auxiliaries can perform.” The 
auxiliary is not a congregational burden but a congregational 
“burden-bearer.” 


5. Mutual confidence and mutual helpfulness should char- 
acterize the relationships between the congregation and its 
auxiliaries. Even as “the auxiliary will help the congrega- 
tion raise its apportioned benevolences” so also “the auxiliary 
will ask the congregation’s help for its own special mission- 
ary offerings.” 

It is the prayerful hope of the Committee for the Pro- 
motion of Auxiliaries that where congregations already have 
the help of these “burden-bearers,” the service which they 
render may continually be made more helpful and effective. 
While this means steady improvement of the auxiliaries’ 


national and synodical organization, enhancing of the con- 
tent and style of their international and inspirational lit- 
erature, it means first of all the deepening of the spiritual 
life of the auxiliaries’ entire personnel. 

Beyond the strengthening of the organizations already at 
work, the committee has another deep desire. It would in- 
crease the number of congregations into which the strength 
of organized Christian manhood, womanhood and youth is 
steadily being poured. The committee has no interest in 
building up showy totals in reports and year books. It will 
rejoice in the increase of its number of congregational units 
and total membership only when such an increase is the 
evidence of the auxiliaries’ growing Christian usefulness. 


Two-fold Service Planned 

In an effort to draw the local congregation’s attention to 
the place which the Women’s Missionary Society, Luther 
League of America and the Lutheran Brotherhood have in 
its life, and to lead congregations which do not have the 
help of these organizations to see their need for them, this 
committee plans to render a twofold service. An attractive 
six-page pamphlet titled, “How YOU May Enjoy the Fuller 
Church Life,” is being prepared for distribution to all pas- 
tors actively in charge of congregations. This pamphlet 
includes, besides a statement of what the fuller church life 
is, an appeal to men, women and youth to find their post 
of usefulness in their own auxiliary, a summary of the aims 
of the auxiliaries and a statement through which President 
Knubel on behalf of the Church redefines the purpose and 
endorses the work of these official agencies. 

The committee’s second service will be to send the pastors 
copies of a special program which our congregations are 
asked to present at some convenient time during January 
or February. This program has been made flexible enough 
to make possible its presentation under a great variety of 
circumstances. Because the auxiliaries’ first concern is the 
congregation, and because the congregation and the pastor 
are aided by the life and work of the auxiliaries, all should 
work together in the direction of making this service an 
outstanding one. It might be presented in connection with 
the congregation’s arenual meeting, or at the regular mid- 
week service; at a combined and open meeting of the auxil- 
iaries planned by a joint committee and preceded by a din- 
ner tendered to prospective members of the societies. Or it 
could be presented in connection with an Epiphanytide con- 
gregational mission festival. There may be places where it 
is possible to weave this service into the program cele- 
brating an anniversary of the congregation or of one of the 
auxiliaries. Some congregations may see fit to give a Sunday 
school or even a morning worship hour to this important 
project. Here, as in the entire plan for this program, 
flexibility is provided. The principal thing concerning the 
time and place for its presentation is that they be such as 
to secure as large and eager a response as possible. 

The program will offer alternate plans for congregations 
which do not as yet have all three of the approved auxiliaries 
represented in their midst. Where the congregation has none 
of these organizations in service it will nevertheless be pos- 
sible to present an appealing and forward-looking program 
if the suggestions are followed which the committee has 
drawn up to send to our pastors. Where no part of the pro- 
gram plans can be carried out, pastors can at least arrange 
for an effective distribution of the auxiliaries’ first unified 
promotional pamphlet, “How YOU May Enjoy the Fuller 
Church Life.” 


Matacut was the last of the 
Old Testament prophets, and 
prophesied probably in the 
days subsequent to the gov- 
ernorship of Nehemiah. It was 
a time of waiting and expec- 
tancy. Whilst it was a won- 
derful experience for the Jews 
to be restored to their own 
land after the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, they were still without 
their independence, and were 
subject to-Persia. They were 
loath to regard this state as the 
expression of the mind and 
purpose of Jehovah for his 
chosen people. He called them 
in Abraham (Gen. 12: 1-3), 
and separated them from other 
nations as “a people for his 
own possession” (Deut. 26:18), 
through whom he was pre- 
paring some great blessing for 
the world. Was their present 
position in keeping with all 
that special divine favor and 
guidance? Was there not a brighter outlook for them? Yes, 
such were the promises made to them through their prophets 
of old. A better time was coming, when God would send 
His representative, the Messiah, to give to His people that 
which they needed and for which they would turn to Him. 
But they were to learn that His thoughts were not their 
thoughts, nor their ways His ways. For this change they 
must be ready. And their present experience would pre- 
pare them for that new order which was before them. The 
spiritual must take precedence over the material and na- 
tionalistic. 


MICAH HAGGAI 


A Covenant Relationship 

It is true that God had made a special covenant with His 
people, with a new emphasis from time to time. The Sinaitic 
covenant was a covenant of law. It declared, “Ye shall 
therefore keep my statutes, and mine ordinances; which if 
a man do, he shall live in them” (Lev. 18: 5). But the time 
‘was approaching when there would be a new covenant of 
grace (Jer. 31: 31-34), with promises of life, peace, hope, 
justice, righteousness, redemption and forgiveness. The Lord 
was the messenger of this new covenant, to prepare for 
whose coming Jehovah would send a messenger before 
Him (even John the Baptist). This would certainly hearten 
His people and assure them that God had not cast them off. 
It would prove that He was still thinking of them and plan- 

ning for them and guaranteeing a blessed future. 


Need of Removal of Wrongs 

As Malachi contemplates the great day of privilege and 
new life, he is convinced that a great change must be made 
in the conduct of his people and in their religious attitude. 
They had the outward forms of religion, but were neglect- 
ful of many of its requirements, and were guilty of gross 
immoralities. The prophet knows assuredly that such things 
will bring upon them new judgments. The Lord will in- 
deed come to them, but in judgment. He will burn out the 
dross as by fire, for the purification of His people. The 
Levites, or religious leaders, must first come under His power. 
They must experience a change of mind and heart, that 
they may teach the people aright and offer unto God ac- 
ceptable sacrifices. The people must be changed. They must 


Dr. T. W. Kretschmann Writes of the Old Testa- 
ment Lesson for the Third Sunday in Advent 
Which Describes Malachi’s Vision of the 
Coming of the Lord (Malachi 3: 1-6) 
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get rid of injustice, oppression, 
lying, adultery, soreery—moral 
wrongs of every description. 
How significantly John the 
Baptist emphasized the neces- 
sity of repentance for all 
classes. It was the message of 
the messenger of the covenant 
himself as well as of his fore- 
runner, “Repent ye, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand” 
(Matt, 3: 2; 4: 17). ; 


God’s Righteousness and 
Faithfulness Pledged 


All this reform would cer- 
tainly emphasize the fixed 
character of God. If such is His 
demand of His children, if this 
is the substance of His law, it 
is because of His holy nature. 
He is “Jehovah our righteous- 
ness” (Jer. 23: 6), “the faith- 
ful God, who keepeth covenant 
and lovingkindness with them 
; that love him, and keep his 
commandments to a, thousand generations” (Deut. 7: 9). 
This is the inspiration of God’s people. Our God is the 
eternal and unchangeable God. He is our Rock. We can 
always depend upon Him. He never violates His covenant. 
And if it should happen that at any time His people incline 
to forsake His covenant, He remains the same. He still loves 
His people, and with lovingkindness draws them to Him. 
And when they turn to Him, they find Him ready to receive 
them as, in the parable, the father received his prodigal son. 
“But let him that glorieth glory in this, that he hath under- 
standing, and knoweth me, that I am Jehovah who exer- 
ciseth lovingkindness, justice, and righteousness in the earth: 
for in these things I delight, saith Jehovah” (Jer. 9: 24). 


Sargent 
ZECHARIAH 


THE LAST WORD 


MALACHI 


THE COLLECTS OF THE LITURGY 


A Devotional Analysis of the Prayers Used in 
the Chief Service 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 


THE SECOND of these prayer forms is a true collect. It is 

the Prayer for Forgiveness. 

O MOST MERCIFUL GOD, Who hast given Thine Only-begotten 

Son to die for us, have mercy upon us, and for His sake grant 

us remission of all our sins: and by Thy Holy Spirit increase in 

us true knowledge of Thee, and of Thy will, and true obedience 

to Thy Word, to the end that by Thy Grace we may come to 

everlasting life; through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

Confession is followed by, sealed and completed in, sup- 

plication. Now observe that this, also, is two-part. After the 
Address, which again supplicates the merey of God, follows 
the basis upon which the plea is made (sometimes called in 
collect construction the Doctrine) Who hast given Thine 
Only-begotten Son to die for us (John 3: 16!). The God of 
all merey and compassion is He Who sent His Son to seek 
and to save His lost children. Imbedded in this is the whole 
range of the Incarnation, Life, Ministry, Passion and Death, 
Resurrection and Glory of Our Lord .. . “Who for us men, 
and for our salvation came down from heaven . . . ”—and 
wholly upon His sacrifice and accomplishment the plea for 
forgiveness is humbly placed. Only in and because of His 
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merit can I be, am I, forgiven; but in Him and His merit I 
am forgiven and partake of the full mercy and love of God 
in Christ, my Lord. My sins, all my sins, are blotted out. 
They are no more; now Grace enters to fill my life. 

\ Therefore the second part of the supplication, by Thy 
Holy Spirit (Who now possesses me instead of possessing 
sin) increase in us true knowledge of Thee... “That they 
may know thee and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent”—the 
‘saving knowledge of God, “wise unto salvation”: so that at 
last I, too, can say, “I know whom I have believed.” 

This knowledge will be a constantly growing realization 
of God in His holiness, justice, mercy, goodness, love; and as 
I apprehend something of this more and more (for one of 
the precious gifts of God is that He gives me grace to grow 
and to apprehend according as I grow!) my life will expand 
and become fuller . . . God in me—and one says that most 
humbly! - 

...and of Thy will—increase in knowledge of God’s will 
toward and for us; to know His commandments; to realize 
His gracious purposes; to become one with His purposing, 
meaning submission when that Will might seem severe or 
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testing; but always the filial yielding. ... and true obedience 
to Thy Word. Increase in us obedience, genuine obedience: 
not given sporadically nor under emotional stress (‘fear” 
may be included here), but as the habit of a holy life and 
as gladly yielded . . . a will in complete harmony with the 
Truth. 

And note the Word, God’s Word, which covers every re- 
lationship of daily life—practical Christianity—the Word 
of faith, the Word of Life, the Word of eternal Salvation. 
All this for but one high objective: to the end that by Thy 
Grace we may come to everlasting life; but note this, too, 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Turn this from being the 
Termination of the Prayer to what it actually is and means, 
the only means whereby faith obtains the victory over the 
life it now lives in the flesh, and reaches the things which 
God has prepared for men that love Him. 

Thus the new nature in Christ Jesus has at last and 
eternally displaced the old nature, and the unclean heart 
is made pure, readied for the eternal Presence of God, and 
Redemption is completed and sealed in eternity’s joy and 
peace. 


MAPLE LEAVES AND BEAVERS 


Dr. N. Willison, Canada Correspondent, Explains a Connection of Beavers, 
Industry and Canadians 


Somesopy who thinks he knows what he is 
writing about has been trying to debunk the , 
beaver. He states that, contrary to general 
opinion, the beaver is not outstandingly indus- 
trious: in fact, he only works for about three 
months during the year and the rest of the time 
he is on holiday enjoying himself with reckless 
abandon. Too bad! Not for the beaver, but for 
those who would smugly advertise their indus- 
try under the symbol of the beaver. We 
Canadians, you see, regard ourselves as a most 
industrious people. We—at least some of us— 
have constantly been wrestling with frontiers, 
opening up closed and rugged areas to civilized 
populations—from the United States and else- 
where. We thought it was hard work and relentless work. 
Labor was unremitting—from daylight till dark, and recre- 
ational chores after dark! Our leaders have complimented us 
on our industry and told the world about it. That there might 
be a constant symbolic reminder of this, our commendable 
industry, the beaver has been given a place of honor in our 
heraldry. We appreciated that: it seemed so reasonable 
and proper. To be sure, all Canadians did not work equally 
hard, and perhaps the debunking of the beaver has resulted 
from a little comparative observation. City folks think the 
farmer only works about three months during the year. 
Well, what more does he do than sow his seed and then 
harvest the crop? About a month and a half twice a year 
should be ample time for that. No? Spare me for a moment 
till I explain. 

I, too, have been a farmer and my years seemed to have 
thirteen months of constant labor. It must be the city man 
who has suggested the debunking. He goes to his office 
about nine o’clock in the morning, takes off two hours for 
lunch and leaves for the golf links about four o’clock in the 
afternoon! Then every little while he takes a long vacation. 
Just a moment! I, too, know a little about city life and the 
nerve-racking strain of its manifold forms of labor. The 
debunking suggestion cannot have originated there. Per- 
haps if the beaver himself could present his case he would 
still be a fair type of industry. Canadians at least will not 
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surrender the reputation that the beaver has 
symbolized. A little closer contact with our 
farmers, our lumbermen, miners, fishermen, 
industrialists, etc., etc., will reassure the waver- 
ing mind of any honest person regarding the 
reality of Canadian industry. Yes, a visit to 
the schools and parsonages will reveal a few 
facts about work. A typical western mission 
field may require a hundred miles of travel to 
provide the Sunday services. And then all the 
pastoral labor! A young pastor, just entering 
upon his duties in Saskatchewan, is providing 
himself with strong walking boots, skis, a home- 
made sleigh and a horse. He intendes to work. 
Another had just married a wife who vol- 
unteered to share his work far, far removed from the con- 
genial city associations. Another Saskatoon graduate, called 
to one of the remotest sections of this great West, was prom- 
ised an annual salary of thirty-six dollars! He went joyfully 
because he wanted to have a share in the great mission en- 
terprise of the Church and he had faith that the Lord Whom 
he was going forth to serve, through His Church, would 
not fail him. The laborer is worthy of his hire when he 
proves himself a cheerful workman. 


Minimum Salary Lacking 

And this reminds me that there is much inadequately 
rewarded labor in our western mission field. A mission 
superintendent of another church informed me recently that 
his missionaries were protected by a minimum salary reg- 
ulation that guaranteed married men $1,200 a year and the 
unmarried, $1,050. I could not help wondering what some 
of our Lutheran missionary pastors would think if they re- 
ceived such an assurance. Last year the terrible drouth 
conditions reduced: our pastors as well as their people to 
desperate straits. In a way the pastors who were entirely 
dependent on their people were the worst off, for while 
their people could get civic relief, quite naturally it was 
felt that the Church should care for the pastors. Thank God, 
the Church did! The Board of Inner Missions came to the 
rescue promptly and effectively, and sympathizing church 
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members from all parts of the United States and Canada 
sent tons upon tons of clothing. The hands of God opened 
with infinite kindness in response to the prayer of need. 
Still there is need. What is meant by the action of a parish 
that offers a salary of $36? It is true that the 1938 grain 
crop was much—very much—better than that of 1937 in the 
average yield, but some sections were not better and the 
prices were less than half of those of a year ago. Besides, 
every year adds to the difficulties of the year before if there 
is not sufficient surplus to make up for past losses. 

Appeals for help are coming in constantly from pastors 
and people. Winter is on and warm clothing is required. 
One pastor was so fortunate recently as to receive a fur- 
lined overcoat in excellent condition. Others need such. 
Cloth coats are entirely inadequate for this climate. Before 
the middle of November one of our parishes reported a 
temperature of twenty degrees below zero. The pastor there 
has been struggling cheerfully against adverse conditions 
for a number of years. He does the work of janitor and 
carpenter and general handicraftsman as well as the reg- 
ular work of a pastor. He is worthy of more than he gets. 
He and his family should not be overlooked. There are 
many others. One kind lady has repeatedly sent consider- 
able sums of money to be used for the relief of special need 
in the homes of pastors. The blessing that her gifts have 
brought cannot be overestimated. The Church and her peo- 
ple do care, and there is unspeakable comfort in the knowl- 
edge. And not only the Church as such! The Canadian rail- 
ways are still providing free transportation for all relief 
boxes shipped in the prescribed way. Knowing that “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive,” some readers of these 
paragraphs are going to have an exceptionally happy Christ- 
mas because of the happiness due to receiving that they are 
going to bring to other homes. It is worth while. 


Marching On 

What a stir there has been in the Church recently! Con- 
ventions of the great general bodies have emphasized great 
achievements, lively hopes and some disappointments. 
Through it all the merciful patience and infinite goodness 
of God have been revealed with new vividness. The hosts 
of God have been marching on under the banner of the 
Christ. They are still marching. To those of us who had the 
privilege of attending the great convention in Baltimore the 
activities of the Church were made doubly realistic. The 
parliament of the Church received reports from all parts 
of the far-flung fields of labor through the various Boards 
and Committees, and new plans and enterprises were pre- 
sented for endorsement. An administration extending over 
twenty years was reviewed with grateful acknowledgment 
to those who had rendered such outstandingly efficient lead- 
ership. The “Unknown Soldier” must not be forgotten 
either. He exists in the Church as well as in the secular 
army. It is the many seemingly small services, the many 
small gifts of the many members of the Church whose names 
are not published in reports that make it possible to have 
large central ecclesiastical—or should I say missionary— 
thoughts. After all, though we may classify the work under 
numerous heads, it all results from the great missionary 
commission that was laid upon individuals in a Spirit- 
endowed Communion. 

That the spirit of the Lutheran Church in matters of polity 
is democratic was emphatically demonstrated. To mention 
this fact is worth while just now. Democracy, of course, 
can exist under various forms. It should also be capable of 
growth. Perhaps ecclesiastical democracy might be distin- 
guished from secular forms to the advantage of the Church. 
One of the marks that we have a right to look for in a 
democracy is a willingness to study suggestions for develop- 
ment. That which is traditional sometimes has to be laid 
aside because parallel traditions have been abandoned. No 


practical arrangement is ever so good that a better one may 
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A NATION-WIDE CALL TO PRAYER 


By Jesse M. Bader, New York, N. Y., Executive Secretary of the 
Department of Evangelism of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America 


THE ANNUAL Week of Prayer will be observed by the 
churches throughout the country next January 2-8, inclu- 
sive. A special program has been prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Evangelism of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. The department has received many 
requests recently from interested friends for the observance 
of a special day, or special period of prayer at this time of 


crisis in our nation’s life, and these have urged that the 


Federal Council of Churches issue a call to united prayer. 
Realizing that the time for the Week of Prayer, which 
occurs each year in early January, was rapidly approaching, 
the Federal Council of Churches has felt that this special 
week was the best time for a call to the churches for united 
prayer over the entire nation. 

The program for the Week of Prayer is made up of six 
orders of service for the week of January 2-8 (excepting 
Sunday). The theme of “Reconciliation” is particularly ap- 
propriate during these disturbed times. The subjects for 
daily prayer are—‘“For the Reconciliation of Men with God,” 
“For the Reconciliation of Our Home Life,” “For the Recon- 
ciliation of Our Church Life,” “For the Reconciliation of 
Our Industrial Life,’ “For the Reconciliation of the Na- 
tions,” “For the Reconciliation of Our Thought Life.” 


not be found. And it does no harm to pause a while and 
think it over. There are also special conditions affecting an 
international democracy that are apt to be overlooked. They 
involve such arrangements as representation and division 
of privilege not based altogether on the majority of the 
whole. They involve such matters as educational standards 
and property adjustments. They involve sentiment. Never 
before, throughout the history of the United States and 
Canada, was it so easy to carry on enterprises of inter- 
national scope. I thank God for the cordial relations that 
have been developed between the two great democratic 
nations—relations that have not been promoted artificially 
to serve questionable ambitions on either side but have 
come about gradually as a result of neighborly good will. 
The reply of the Canadian Prime Minister to the photog- 
rapher who asked him to move up closer to the President 
of the United States: “I am about as close to him now as 
I can get,” has more than an incidental significance. Re- 
cently I listened to a radio broadcast from one of the United 
States chains that was brought to a close with the singing 
of “My country ’tis of thee,” and then, with the explanation 
that it was out of regard for Canadian listeners: “God 
Save the King”! So may it ever be! 


A MESSAGE FROM THE PAST 
(Continued from page 3) 


only sufficient to enable them to live in the manner which 
the congregation expects them to maintain, but to educate 
their children and to lay by something for the future day of 
need, when age or disability may come, or when death may 
take away the minister and his family be left without 
support. 

The Church’s obligation does not end there; nor can it 
make up for the past years. It must itself make some pro- 
vision for the day of need, and through its pensions and 
relief, provide for its veterans who have grown old in the 
service, or been stricken while they served. We recognize 
the obligation to the nation. It is equally real and binding 
in the Church. 
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TEN YEARS AGO 


U. L. C. A.’s Tenth Anniversary Appeal Recalled to 
\ the Church’s Attention 


. By Nathan R. Melhorn 


THERE ARE two reasons on account of which this article 
has been given space in THe LutTHERAN. One of these is the 
fact that this is the season of the year in which the Board of 
Ministerial Pensions and Relief is given the opportunity to 
bring its gracious work to the attention of the members of 
the United Lutheran Church in America. The second is the 
parallel which may be found between a tenth and a twentieth 
anniversary of our great organization. This year we have 
been intent upon a proper appreciation of the blessings be- 
stowed upon us as a group of Christians during the first score 
of years of our history. We have focused our meditations, 
our celebration, and our hopes upon the enterprises that 
are committed to our Board of American Missions for man- 
agement and extension. Under their guidance we have 
thought of some hundreds of congregations whose oppor- 
tunities are beyond their resources, whose equipment is 
insufficient for the proper’ exercises of discipleship and with 
whom co-operation at this time means a multiplication of 
our evangelizing influences. This is the year 1938. Twenty 
years ago the whole United Lutheran Church in America 
was athrill with the enthusiasm which had been engendered 
by the reunion of constituents that had been separated for 
half a century or more. Ten years ago we celebrated the 
conclusion of the first decade of our history, and we focused 
attention upon better provisions for the older pastors of 
the Church, widows of pastors, and dependent children. 


Dr. Edgar Grim Miller, “Lest We Forget” 


The special appeal that was so eloquently, persistently, 
and successfully presented to the Church in the first half 
of 1928 grew out of the mind of the Rev. Dr. Edgar Grim 
Miller. The writer of this article feels himself competent 
to recall Dr. Miller’s ideals and plans to the mind of the 
United Lutheran Church. Our offices in the Muhlenberg 
Building were on adjacent floors and many times he came 
down to the editorial desk of THe Lutueran to talk about 
his plans and expectations. An “old age pension for pastors” 
was not an obsession with him, but it was the cause to which 
above all others he felt called to devote himself. In some 
respects it was a legacy inherited from his father, who in 
the former General Synod had prompted action in behalf 
of the needs of elderly retired pastors. It might be said that 
the son, Edgar Grim Miller, was handed the torch by his 
father and he proceeded to carry it forward. 

When in 1918 a long-desired merger produced the United 
Lutheran Church, he saw the opportunity to make pro- 
vision for more adequate ministerial pensions and relief. 
From 1920 until 1926 the planning of an appeal to the Church 
for an endowment fund grew in extent and definiteness as 
he saw more adequately the growth of the United Lutheran 
Church and the consequent enlargement of its roll of min- 
isters. With the foresight of a prophet he visioned the 
practical value of an assurance given pastors by their 
Church that provision had been made for that part of life 
where age has brought a decline of full ability to serve. 
Thus it occurred that at the Richmond convention in 1926 
the right of way was given the Pension Board to promulgate 
an appeal for four million dollars and to make this appeal 
celebratory of the tenth anniversary of the formation of 
the United Lutheran Church. In July of the following year 
(1927) Dr. Miller was called from the Church Militant to 
the Church Triumphant. The work which he expected to do 
was taken up by his brethren and carried successfully to 
the subscription of more than the amount asked. Material 
circumstances interfered with the total payment of all sub- 
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scriptions, but about three and a half million dollars were 
paid in. The income from this amount during the years 
1928-38 exceeds a million dollars. This has been disbursed 
by the Pension Board, leaving the principal undiminished 
and continuously productive into the future. 

Not by way of competing with anyone’s idea of a different 
form of pension provision for pastors and workers of the 
United Lutheran Church, but simply to recall to our minds 
the characteristics of the 1928 pension endowment appeal, 
we write in 1938 what was said throughout the synods of 
the United Lutheran Church in 1928: namely, That which 
the Church seeks for its aged pastors, pastors’ widows, and 
dependent children of the pastor is a Service Pension. 
That term “service” is basically significant. It implies that 
every man ordained to the ministry and faithful in obedience 
to his ordination vows for a period of twenty years and as 
much longer as is required for him to reach the age of 
sixty-five, has placed the whole Church under obligation 
to him. These obligations are broader than any work which 
is esteemed by congregations of which he has been the 
minister. From that point of view the pensioner, when he 
reaches an age that entitles him to it, is independent of the 
local salary which he has received and is not subject to the 
comparisons that are possible in local situations. The idea 
was that the Church should be able to give to all the pastors 
eligible to a pension the same sum of money annually dis- 
tributed in monthly installments. 


An Addition to Apportionments 


The fund was to complement apportionment receipts. It 
was not expected that the income from this endowment 
should be all that the Church owed and gave to its veterans 
in the ministry. On the contrary, the understanding, though 
of course not the contract, was to the effect that the amount 
accruing annually from the endowment fund would be 
added to an amount received from apportionment which 
the U. L. C. A. would lay upon its congregations and which 
would become an item in the biennial budget adopted by 
the United Lutheran Church in convention assembled. This 
budgeted item appears as follows: “Board of Ministerial 
Pensions and Relief, $235,000—11.75.” This latter sum means 
that out of every hundred dollars received by the treasurer 
of the United Lutheran Church on apportionments, $11.75 
was to go to the Board of Pensions and Relief, and, if the 
budget amount of two million dollars was received, the 
Pension Board’s share, thus would be $235,000. Obviously, 
if the amount paid on the apportionment was less than half 
of two million dollars, then less than $117,500 could be dis- 
tributed by the Board of Pensions to its family of pensioners. 
The failure of the Pension Board to realize the expectations 
of the Church ten years ago, that there might be available 
for distribution to retired pastors the sum of $600 annually, 
to pastors’ widows $400 annually, and to dependent children 
$100 annually was impossible when the decline in payments 
on apportionment was so terribly great. 

Occasionally the editor of THs LUTHERAN receives a com- 
munication from some portion of the Church, in the back- 
ground of which is the criticism that the 1928 appeal was 
a failure and that the Church has not kept its promises in 
this department of its work. In the interest of fairness and 
accuracy, the Church should recall gratefully the efforts 
that were put forth ten years ago to establish a pension 
endowment fund. There should be no decrease in apprecia- 
tion of the donors of more than three million dollars which 
has been invested and has been yielding nearly four per 
cent annually since the Board of Ministerial Pensions and 
Relief took charge of its management. Such failure to 
realize promises as has occurred is chiefly due to the in- 
ability of the United Lutheran Church to receive the ex- 
pected payments on apportionment that would have equaled 
or exceeded income from the endowment. 
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YULE-TIDE SONGS 


Dr. T. Benton Peery, Philadelphia, Pa., Writes Interesting Facts About Carols and Carolling 


THE REVIVAL of carol singing in the churches, streets, shops, 
and public institutions has brought with it the desire for 
authentic information about the carols. We speak of revival, 
for when viewed through the centuries there has been a 
definite awakening of this happy custom of carol singing. 
When our children and young people’s groups rattle off 
their selections in the darkened night, it cannot be said that 
they do justice to the carols. But the custom is growing in 
favor for it is the happy, unrestrained expression of Yule- 
tide joy, mingled with the cold day or night air, bringing 
familiar melodies and happy memories to many hearts. Sad 
is the experience of those carolers whose music is unwelcome 
and are told in harsh manner to “keep quiet and move on.” 
The sleeper who hears “While Shepherds Watched Their 
Flocks by Night” mingled with his dreams and wakens to 
find it real, will not resent well-sung music but reward it. 

The word “carol” has a dancing origin, and once meant to 
dance in a ring; it may go back, through the old French 
“caroler” and the Latin “Choraula,” to the Greek “Chor- 
aules,” a flute player for chorus dancing, and ultimately to 
the “Choros,” which was originally a circling dance and the 
origin of the Attic drama. In France the word “carol” was 
used regularly, as early as the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, to describe the song-dance of spring and love that was 
in itself still almost a rite at that time. In England the 
French word “carole” had been taken over from the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, and at first was used com- 
monly in the secular sense; but by some freak of philology 
it came’ later to be applied almost entirely to Christmas 
songs, alike to those of a sacred character, such as in French 
have always been called “noels,” and to songs of revelry. 


What is a Carol? 


Carols are songs with a religious impulse that are simple, 
hilarious, popular, and modern. They are generally spon- 
taneous and direct in expression, and their simplicity of 
form causes them sometimes to ramble on like a ballad. 
The music accompanying the true carol is a dance tune, 
combining the exercise of the dance and song. From a 
pagan ritual the custom was taken into the Christian church, 
and the reverend clergy, being adverse to the dance, limited 
the practice to the singing alone. But the note of gaiety was 
not lost. The carol, in fact, by forsaking the timeless con- 
templative melodies of the church, began the era of modern 
music, which has throughout been based on the dance. Carol 
literature and music are rich in true folk-poetry and re- 
main fresh and buoyant even when the subject is a grave 
one. They vary a good deal; some are narrative, some 
dramatic, some personal; a few are secular. 

Dr. Percy Dearmer’s admirable introduction to the “Ox- 
ford Book of Carols” should be read by anyone desirous of 
acquainting himself with what can be known of the subject, 
especially as it relates to England and English folk music. 
It is a compressed and careful summary of the history of 
the carol, and is of enthralling interest. Dr. Dearmer reminds 
us that the carol represents a popular break-away from the 
traditional solemnities of church music while retaining and 
expressing in simple, spontaneous, popular form a loving 
regard for spiritual things. He appropriately states, “The 
typical carol gives voice to the common emotions of healthy 
people in language that can be understood and music that 
can be shared by all. Because it is popular, it is therefore 
genial as well as simple; it dances because it is so Christian, 
echoing St. Paul’s conception of the fruits of the Spirit in its 
challenge to be merry—‘love and joy come to you.’ Indeed, 
to take life with real seriousness is to take it joyfully, for 


seriousness is only sad when it is superficial; the carol is 
thus all the nearer to the ultimate truth because it is jolly. 
So, on the other hand, the genius of the carol is an antidote 
to the levity of much present-day literature, music, drama, 
made by men who are afraid to touch the deeper issues of 
life because seriousness is associated in their minds with 
gloom; for its jubilant melodies can encircle the most solemn 
of themes; on the other hand, it is an antidote to pharisaism, 
the formalism which is always morose, as Paul Sabatier 
says in his life of Francis of Assisi—that most Christian of 
saints, who as scenic artist at the Creccio crib, and as the 
sweet troubadour of the Holy Spirit, the ‘joculator Dei,’ was 
the precursor if not the parent of the carol.” 

Even a simple study of the subject shows it to be more 
vast than is commonly supposed. ‘Carols are universal to- 
day, sung by many peoples in a variety of languages. The 
genius of the carol has ever been that of giving expression 
in the vernacular of the time to the religious ideas that 
most directly appealed to the heart of the people; hence, 
there is no reason why the twentieth century carol should 
not be as true to type as that of any previous age, there being 
no particular merit in archaic form. The reason for the 
vitality of the ancient carols which are still sung is that 
there is something in their very form which endears them 
to us because of their relation to homely everyday objects 
and feelings, even though the form is no longer native to our 
minds. 

Some Historical Facts 


The history of the carol is long, covering quite a number 
of centuries, although carols which we know do not antedate 
the fifteenth century. As early as the year 129, say the 
French historians, Telesphorus, Bishop of Rome, instituted 
the custom of celebrating the Nativity with songs of Noel, 
or Christmas carols. He had been preceded by Alexander I, 
who organized the Christian Church. In his Decretal 
Epistles, Telesphorus says that it was ordained “that in the 
holy night of the Nativity of our Lord and Saviour, they 
do celebrate public church services, and in them solemnly 
sing the Angel’s Hymn, because also the same night he was 
declared unto the shepherds by an angel, as the truth itself 
doth witness.” Here then is a definite statement that the 
“Gloria in Excelsis Deo” was the first carol of the church. 

In its development the history of carol singing is one 
phase of the struggle of the Church with the pagan instincts 
of man. Undoubtedly the feast of Yule—the turn of the 
year at the winter solstice—is of immemorial antiquity; 
and it was celebrated with a blending of riot and sacrifice 
to tribal divinities, such as is still found among barbaric 
races. Very early the Church issued a series of repressive 
decrees which indicate somewhat the character of the revels. 
In 408 stage plays were forbidden on the Lord’s Day and 
other solemn festivals; in 425, on the Nativity and other 
Church feasts; in 578, disguisings were condemned on these 
occasions; in 614, “filthy plays” were prohibited on the 
Kalends of January. 

With the era of Augustine, in England, came the policy 
of substitution in place of prohibition, and so gradually the 
theory was evolved, if the people must have plays for Christ- 
mas, let them be plays of divine mystery and miracle; if 
they must have songs, let them sing music of the Church. 
Hence the drama grew up within the Church, outgrew its 
bounds, and took on the secular character that centuries be- 
fore had led to decrees against it. Similarly, the carols that 
developed from the Latin festival hymns, after they had 
grown away from their models, were presently found in 
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the same manuscripts with songs of purely pagan origin. 

Sir John Stainer says in his book, “Christmas Carols Old 
and New,” that “there can be no doubt whatever that the 
singing of carols grew out of the mediaeval mysteries and 
the habit of the priests of placing a crib containing either a 
living baby or a bambino in the chancel of the churches, and 
in other ways trying to reach rustics by means of pictorial 
representations.” 

The true carol arose with the ballad of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, because people wanted something less severe than 
the old Latin office hymns, something more vivacious than 
the plain-song melodies. It may have begun on the Con- 
tinent a little earlier than in England, but there it sprang 
into being in the opening years of the fifteenth century and 
was crushed out of existence again in the middle of the 
seventeenth by the heavy hand of Puritanism. Not until 
the present day has it begun to recover, for neither the 
eighteenth century with its cold formalism, nor the early 
nineteenth with its bad taste in church architecture and 
worship paid much attention to it. With the revival of a 
truer note in both, combined with increased employment 
of the resources of the modern drama as the ally of the 
Gospel, we are seeing the carol come to its own again. 

Just a word might be said for our own interest in the 
carols before and after the Reformation. Edith Rickert 
points out that the clerics revived the practice of carol 
making. It spread widely among all classes of people, and 
even the kings fostered the music, court musicians in the 
Pre-Reformation days writing the lyrics for Kings Henry VI, 
Henry VII, and Henry VIII. They agree in a general tendency 
to interpret the great event in its relation to the soul of 
man; hence they often include a brief outline of the life of 
Christ and the Crucifixion. 


Reformation Emphasized Festivals 


The Reformation removed several of the chief sources of 
inspiration of the older carol writers. It was no longer pos- 
sible to sing rapturous love songs, to worship of the Virgin, 
or to glorify the Divine Motherhood with lullabies. There 
could be no more carols for saints’ days, and even the 
Nativity itself had to be viewed less from a dramatic stand- 
point and more as a scheme of salvation. The religious 
elements, were, so to speak, strained out from the popular 
accretions with which they had been mingled, consequently 
reduced as well on the old customs of Christmas mirth, and 
carols on this theme become increasingly numerous during 
the seventeenth century. As the stream of religion by the 
Reformation was turned into a half dozen channels, so 
Christmas lyrics came to be a personal matter in which each 
writer expressed his own attitude and experience. Luther 
testifies to the fact that in his youth he sang from house to 
house, from village to village with a carol party. It is inter- 
esting to note that the story of the shepherds, doubtless 
because of the fashion for pastorals at that time, was the 
aspect of the Nativity most often treated. 

As was stated before, Puritanism was to blame for the 
extinction of the practice of carol singing, both in that it 
discouraged the excesses of Christmas revelry and in that 
it made but scant use of music as a means of religious ex- 
perience. For perhaps one hundred fifty years, from the 
seventeenth to the middle of the nineteenth century, no good 
carols, religious or secular, were written. The eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries were the great days of broad- 
sheet publication, in which much old traditional matter was 
preserved, but the new carols produced during this period 
are scarcely worth preservation. The great rediscover of 
Christmas, Charles Dickens, wrote a book, “A Christmas 
Carol,” which was magnificent but not a carol. Indeed, 
when Dickens was a boy the carol seemed on the verge of 
extinction. In fact, the.very meaning of the word “carol” 
came to be forgotten, the idea being any printed matter 
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suitable for Christmas. That idea is abroad today, and many 
hymns, folk songs and poems of Christmas are used and 
popularly classified as carols. But the Christmas hymn and 
Christmas poem are of a different category. The hymn is 
more of an act of worship; the poem more expressive of 
jovial good fellowship. 

The revival of carol singing came in the Church from 
an unexpected quarter. A few editions of folk-carols have 
been issued, but a very rare Swedish book, full of exquisite 
carols, came into the hands of the editors of the English 
Hymnal of 1852, the Rev. J. M. Neale and the Rev. T. Hel- 
more. A cheaper form of the original edition was made 
available for church use, and carol singing was again brought 
forth. In 1871 the famous book, “Christmas Carols Old and 
New,” by the Rev. H. R. Bramley and Sir John Stainer, was 
issued and its influence was enormous. It placed in the 
hands of the clergy a really practical tool, which came into 
general use, and is still in use after nearly sixty years. 

Our present century will probably prove to be a century 
characterized by a general appreciation of the fitness of a 
worship that gives unforced expression to the simplest and 
holiest realities of life, which is what the typical carol does. 
Within the last fifty years various attempts have been made 
to write carols in the medieval manner; and as deliberate 
imitations of old forms from which the living inspiration has 
nearly vanished some are very good. The twentieth century 
carol may compare favorably with that of the fifteenth, six- 
teenth and early seventeenth. With the careful selection of 
texts it is entirely proper to sing carols in divine service in 
our. churches, and carol services by full choir and congre- 
gation are becoming popular. 


PROMPTLY ANSWERED 


AT THE recent U. L. C. A. Convention in Baltimore the 
value of “meeting the budget in full” received more than 
the usual discussion. After action had been taken setting 
the sum to be raised at $2,000,000, the Laymen’s Movement 
for Stewardship recorded the determination of that group 
of interested members to do everything in their power to 
arouse the Church to the advantages of underwriting the 
enterprises. .One effective form of persuasion is to show 
what would happen with a full budget policy, and the ques- 
tion was raised. The Board of Education replied promptly 
as follows: 


“IF THE APPORTIONMENT GOAL WERE REACHED 


‘“The Baltimore Convention of the United Lutheran Church in 
America approved the resolution of the Lutheran Laymen’s 
Movement for Stewardship ‘to urge the agreement of all the 
synodical bodies to institute a campaign among the congrega- 
tions for the years 1939 and 1940, to raise 100 per cent of the 
apportionment.’ If the laymen are ‘in dead earnest,’ as we believe 
they are, and if the pastors support the laymen in being inter- 
ested in the whole program of the whole Church with the result 
that the two million dollar apportionment is reached, it is proper 
to ask: How would the money be spent? According to the pres- 
ent distribution of the apportionment the Board of Education 
would then receive annually $180,000. The Board of Education 
answers: 


“1,. To support the department of Bible and Religious 
Education in each college, at least..........csscscessececesees $ 42,000 
2. To assist colleges not fully accredited in reaching 
greater efficiency and higher standards..................00 36,000 


3. To assist theological seminaries in producing a more 


ETE OCEIV Gy TXUIELISELY rete scecettschswtecasctsrtesstvtgenctnsnentvonesaccotecesetews 50,000 

4. To support Christian work with students in non- 
Lutheran colleges and universities............cccecseceees 39,000 
5. To promotion and research: conferences, printing.... 6,000 
6. To administration (less than four per cent).......0..... 7,000 
Ba) 420 eces eS ER CR ee ee ee ae $180,000” 
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INSTITUTIONALIZED POWERS 


IN DUE time the news department of THe LuTHERAN will 
report an event which occurred in Philadelphia on Decem- 
ber 7, a testimonial dinner given by the Laymen’s Move- 
ment for Stewardship to the treasurer of the U. L. C. A., 
our greatly beloved Dr. E. Clarence Miller. As is customary 
on such occasions, forms of service in which Mr. Miller is 
engaged were presented by means of “after dinner” speeches. 
Among these positions is the very unusual one held by him 
for nearly twenty years, that of president of the Board of 
Directors of the Lutheran Theological Seminary in Phila- 
delphia. The secretary of that institution’s Board expressed 
to the extent that mere words can convey appreciation, the 
esteem in which Dr. Miller is held, by the faculty of the 
seminary, its alumni, the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, the 
United Synod of New York, and the Pittsburgh Synod, that 
elect the Board of Directors. 


Such an occasion suggests emphasis upon a principle that 
seems to the editor of THE LUTHERAN less clearly recognized 
by church members in general and by lay members in par- 
ticular than it deserves. To enlist definite consideration of 
this principle, we propose a somewhat formal wording of it 
as follows: Until the forces that affect men and women as 
society are “institutionalized,’ they are not well applied, 
their development is irregular and uncertain, and their 
continuance is measured at times by the vigor of some indi- 
vidual and more often by the even briefer zeal possible un- 
der local circumstances. What the machine invented, installed 
and in operation is to the factory; what the store housed, 
articulated with the sources of commodities and the means 
of marketing them is to business; that the institution is to 
the energizing, application and conservation of a social 
principle. By an institution, a social force is embodied: it 
acquires “visibility” and the means of becoming influential 
for and against social trends. An institution implements 
social energy, so that it ceases to be a latent possibility and 
is made active. Institutions are the great convex lenses-in 
which the diverging rays of individual enlightening and 
social influences are caught and focused upon social prob- 
lems, upon sources of social power, and upon locations of 
social leadership. Institutions are the granaries into which 
generations have gathered the harvests of social experience, 
subjecting them as does the thrifty husbandman, to inspec- 
tion and to deletion of what is seen to lack value. Institu- 
tions are the framework of culture. The’ stability of a folk 
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is expressed in terms of its institutions. When mob impulse, 
or even necessity, compels their destruction by revolution, 
the loss sustained is comparable to the fracture of the pre- 
cious vessel in which the inheritances from the past have 
been stored for use, much of value has been lost forever. 

Despite the distinctly spiritual qualities which characterize 
religion and determine the nature of the Holy Christian 
Church, religion demands institutionalizing. Its spirituality 
becomes potent through energizing its body, the Church. 
The Church is the institution whose relation to our Lord 
and His grace “enables” the preservation of itself and its 
extension by the establishment of congregations, schools, 
auxiliaries and the varied and varying products of its 
vitality. The phenomena of the Church’s life are more thaa 
symbolized by its institutions: these are in fact the form and 
substance of its beneficent establishment and endowments 
by the Holy Spirit. Thereby the good works that bear wit- 
ness to the divine power in human lives “become manifest.” 

Two conclusions are logical from the above, or rather from 
one major conclusion; a secondary one follows. It is obvious 
that thoughtful men and women from Pentecost until now 
have seen the wisdom of becoming part of the institution 
of the Christian faith, the Church. Always among the most 
brilliant, the most zealous and the farthest seeing members 
of the community of believers have been those who saw in 
the Church’s agencies of activity the means whereby their 
individual gifts and energies could be best employed. With 
complete confidence, therefore, they enlisted their talents 
and sought eagerly to extend their service of the Kingdom 
of God by establishing, strengthening and employing the 
facilities which the Holy Christian Church provides for the 
benefit of its constituents and for the betterment of the 
entirety of mankind. 


It must of course be admitted that the Church always 
lacks perfection and at times exhibits serious weaknesses. 
Such conditions are results of two forms of adversity. The 
first of these, and in our opinion the basic one, is neglect of 
the factors of renewal. The Church as an institution con- 
sists of believers engaged as a community of disciples in 
proclaiming the Gospel. Such a community is taken from 
the world and it consists of persons of all ages and of diverse 
interests. In one sense a congregation is the Church. But 
the membership of that unit is the Holy Christian Church 
to the degree that they are young and old, rich and poor, 
prominent and obscure. What is characteristic of the basic 
group, the congregation, continues in the multiples of that 
unit, the synod, and the denomination. When the “open 
door” to the Church is closed to any class or age, or when 
the needs of any class or age are uncared for, a kind of dead- 
ness has been suffered. To this misfortune, our Lord ad- 
dressed Himself when in His parable of the vine, He de- 
clared that dead branches must be cut off. “Ecclesiastical 
pruning” in the interest of ridding the Church’s institutions 
of dead wood is not optional but prescribed. That church is 
most alive and vigorous in which steady improvement is 
sought, in which reform is constant and extension never 
completely at an end. 

But the need of such correctives to a human institution 
does not justify the conclusion that separation from it is 
warranted except for the gravest reasons. No believer unless 
he is cut off from contacts with fellow Christians can be a 
faithful and fruitful servant of his Lord apart from that 
institution, the Church. . Every. agency that .is properly a 
part of this institution is of common concern to every Chris- 
tian. Our missions, schools, centers of mercy and instruction 
belongs to the enterprise and under proper management are 
entitled to every church member’s support. 

The Church can be over-institutionalized. But when and 
if it is, it has become the agency of hierarchy or of ambitious 
secular leaders. Both can be put in their place with refer- 
ence to it. 
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You caNNOT completely suppress simon-pure Lutheran- 
ism. It grows wherever men and women congregate. It 
provokes testimony where least expected and its range of 
travel is far and wide. Here for instance is a Canada news- 
paper clipping that describes a happening in Woodstock, 
Virginia. We received it from Pastor John Schmieder, 
Kitchener, Ontario. 


“Hr’s Not NatuRALIzED BUT Hr’s a LUTHERAN 
“WOODSTOCK, November 19.—(CP)—John Schell, tobacco 
share-cropper from South Norwich Township, had difficulty with 
his, English when he appeared as a witness before Magistrate 
M. D. McCrimmon yetserday. 
“‘T.ook here, John,’ the magistrate expostulated finally. “Are 


you naturalized?’ 
“No, he replied. ‘’m a Lutheran.’” 


‘Overdrafts on Emotions 


A MODERN writer of fictional history, when describing the 
relations of his hero to the France that chose Napoleon as 
her physician after that nation had suffered an attack of 
revolutionary hysteria, observed that the “upper class” had 
destroyed their sense of values by artificially induced ex- 
citements. By artificial he had reference to the indulgences 
that characterized French high society from 1750 until the 
years of the revolution. The vast extravagances in dress, jew- 
els, journeys and court amusements not only employed an 
enormous percentage of the material and cultural resources 
of the nation in unproductive uses but they destroyed the 
perceptions of those responsible for the general welfare of 
the country and its people. The prevalent smart stupidity 
of the times is indicated in the flippant retort of a noble 
woman who when told that the peasants lacked bread, in- 
quired why they did not eat cake. 


Magnified Causes of Alarm 


We think wisdom calls for a warning against dethroning 
thinking and reason with reference to daily threats of ap- 
palling disasters just at hand. Recently a Jewish woman 
told us that she sat one entire day at her radio expecting 
that word of war would be broadcast. Side by side with 
war scares are threats of persecutions, of political revolu- 
tions and of: unrestrained graft and crime. How jittery 
many strata of society have become was made evident a few 
weeks ago when a fake invasion from Mars was broadcast 
as a form of recreation. (The choice of such a program 
would only occur to those who pander to hysteria.) 

That possibilities of war, revolution, persecution and racial 
turmoils exist is of course a fact. They have always been 


actual or latent threats to peace and safety. But human . 


nature has certain universal traits; there is no ground for 
the conclusion that the folk in Germany do not know what 
indulgence in war would mean to them in terms of life and 
property. They had four years of it not so long ago; about 
three times the dose swallowed by the United States. They 
are not seeking a change merely to indulge in another con- 
flict, any more than are we. Back of leaders are the led. 
While there is no doubt that Anti-Semitism has become a 
definite policy in several European cabinets, and equally 


certain that such explosions of racial hatreds are wrong,' 


the attitude of the American press and of other media of 
public sentiment relative to happenings abroad is not wise. 
While great injustices have been perpetrated and while re- 
ports justify the conclusion that certain trends of thought 
and action in central and southern Europe have reached 
the stage of fanaticism, aid to those who are the victims of 
the situation will not be effectively given by resort to un- 
reason and to angry retaliation. 


We suggest at this point that unbalanced leadership and 
self-seeking minorities find their opportunities when the 
“common folk” lose their heads. The American govern- 
ment’s policy of adequate armament for defense is wise and 
worthy of support as long as the people retain the ability 
to distinguish between. isolated incidents and mass policies. 
If facts lose their proportions, then the resources of America 
enable it to have the destructive force of the deceived, mad- 
dened mob instead of the balancing power of folk possessed 
by reason and a sense of justice. 


Representation with Taxation 


IT HAPPENS that several “incidents” have occurred recently 
that seem to us to have a bearing on the duties of citizens. 
Perhaps our interpretation of them is quite wrong and cer- 
tainly we seem to be a minority of one in our views. 

One of the earliest lessons taught us about the justifica- 
tion of the American colonists of Great Britain in declaring 
their independence was, that the backers of the Declaration 
of Independence were victims of taxation without represen- 
tation. We have not a word of defense for those who were 
guilty of that particular transgression of human rights. Cer- 
tainly taxation without representation is tyranny. 

But have you ever figured on the possibilities of granting 
representation without taxation. In our Quaker City, an in- 
come tax has been laid by the municipal authorities, and 
the State Supreme Court has declared it constitutional pro- 
vided it is applied to all incomes. The judges threw out a 
proviso that exempts from the tax those whose income is 
$1,000 annually or less. This proviso makes the law unpop- 
ular and may lead to revoking it. In that case the Quaker 
City’s unbalanced budget will be back for treatment by the 
city council. They must agree upon a budget before taxes 
can be applied to salaries and expenses in 1939. Since the 
city is groaning under an enormous indebtedness, and its 
borrowing capacity about saturated by loans, it may be that 
police, firemen, teachers and officials of the municipality 
will not be paid their salaries. 

The high taxes in Philadelphia are partly the result of 
freak expenditures in past years. A municipal stadium, 
various galleries and schools are pointed to with pride, but 
these and other improvements were acquired by borrowing. 
The officials who did the borrowing were elected by the 
people. The majority of the voters of a municipality are in 
the low income brackets. In a considerable number of in- 
stances they are exempted from income taxes. Thus they 
can and do approve through representatives in council whom 
they have elected, the. spending of money which must be 
raised by taxation. Apparently they do not care what sort 
of representatives they choose, provided they need not pay. 

When such a condition continues for one or more decades, 
its bad effects accumulate. Philadelphia has a great number 
of high-priced but useless places where money has been 
sunk. Who sunk it? Well, of course the city’s councilmen 
authorized the projects. But who should now assume liability 
for them; that is, who should pay for them by taxation? 
How much use do the masses of the people get from “the 
improvements”? Well, about as much as the wealthiest cit- 
izen. And who elected the councilmen who authorized 
these improvements? The answer is, the people who voted. 
A great percentage of them have far less than the amount 
of income needed for necessities and on this ground they 
are tax exempt. But if such exemption destroys their tax 
consciousness, if it produces representation without a sense of 
financial liability, there is grave danger in its continuance. 
Unless the majority of the voters who really cast the ballots 
that place men in positions of public trust.think of taxes 
when they vote, they are not 100 per cent capable citizens. 


THE 


“REJOICE IN THE LORD ALWAY, 
AND AGAIN I SAY REJOICE. LET 
YOUR MODERATION BE KNOWN 
UNTO ALL MEN. THE LORD IS AT 
HAND.” 


Jesus is coming! 
The night is far spent, 
The day is approaching— 
A wondrous event, Acts 1: 10, 11 
Souls are awakening 
In many a land 
To tell out with gladness, 
“The Lord is at hand.” 


Jesus is coming! 
To gather His own, I Cor. 15: 51, 52 
From country and city, 
From hamlet and town. 
All the world over, 
By day and by night, 
They'll rise up to meet Him 
And stand in His sight. I Thess. 4: 16, 17 


Jesus is coming! 
The world shall lament 
Because it refused Him 
And failed to repent. 
Love that He showed it 
Did not avail— 
Wrath to the uttermost, 
Jude 15; II Thess 1: 8; 
Now shall prevail, 
Rev. 11: 18; 6: 14-17. 


Jesus is coming 
Then warfare shall cease. Psalm 46: 9. 
This King of all kingdoms 
Is God’s Prince of Peace. 
Pain, want and sorrow 
No longer abound, 
For He will be reigning, I Cor. 15: 23-25, 
And Satan be bound. 


Jesus is coming! 
Make ready your throne 
By yielding your heart now 
To be His alone. II Cor. 6: 14-18 
Walk with Him daily II Cor. 7:1 
And watch unto pray’r 
Quick! Herald His gospel, 


His Bride to prepare. —P. R. N. 


OUR GIFTS 


THE GIFTS we send at Christmas time 
Are small within themselves; 

Most anyone could pick the things 
From off the merchants’ shelves. 

But when it’s chosen by a friend 
And seasoned with good will, 

We find in it a treasure rare 
That never fails to thrill. 


Think of the hand that wrapped the gift 
And tied the nifty bow, 

That you their love, at Christmas time, 
Would surely feel and know. 

Think of the friend who thought of you 
With tenderness and care; 

Remember trifles, rich in love, 
Are more than jewels rare. 

—Alice Whitson: 
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JLOME CIRCLE 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD—Hunt 


THE GUEST AT THE DOOR 


In aN artist’s window at Christmas time 
had been placed a beautiful copy of Hunt’s 
picture of Christ knocking at the closed 
door. Many passers-by stopped to look at 
it, among them a father and his little son. 

“Why don’t they let him in?” asked the 
child wonderingly when he had been told 
who was represented by the figure. “Oh, 
why don’t they let him in?” 

The father did not answer. Perhaps he 
found the question too large, or possibly 
it held for him a personal query for which 
he had no honest reply. The two passed 
on in silence. But the boy’s thoughts 
lingered on that unopened door, and pres- 
ently he exclaimed: “Oh, I know now! 
The door stays shut because they don’t 
hear Him knock. They are all so busy 
at the back of the house, that they can’t 
hear Him.” : 

He was right. Christ is barred out of 
the house when men and women are too 
busy somewhere else to open the door. 
The house of life has many rooms. It has 
been given restful, pleasant places where 
we may find leisure for thought and aspi- 
ration, and look out through wide win- 
dows upon earth and sky; but if these 
are shut up in sordid cares and petty 
drudgery, how can we hear the summons 
to a higher fellowship, the knocking of a 
heavenly Guest? The back of the house 
stands for toil, the ministering to lower 
needs, the rush and clamor of the daily 
tasks, the fret of household machinery, 
the wear and tear of common things. We 
may become so occupied with these that 
life sinks to their level, and there is no 
room for the waiting Guest, and no silence 
in which to hear His knock. 


Vain and selfish ambitions make their 
way into the back of the house, and their 
noisy demands drown better voices. It 
is so easy to believe that business and 
family and social requirements are most 
important and really leave no time for 
anything else, but they are allowed to 
crowd out the better things. Sometimes 
jealousy, suspicion or enmity keeps the 
spirit at the back of the house and fills 
the rooms with angry, bitter thoughts that 
will admit no peace. Cares, toil, sins and 
sorrows go trooping through the house 
and claim attention day and night, while 
He Who alone has power to help stands 
without and knocks, unheeded. Those who 
fail to know the highest when they see it, 
who are content with little things, live at 
the back of the house, where they are too 
busy with petty interests to heed the 
higher call. 

But for him who listens, who answers 
the call, and bids the Guest enter, all 
things are changed. The toil which that 
Guest blesses is no longer sordid; the fare 
He shares grows sweet, and cares and 
griefs are lightened when He is near. 
Values are different in the light that comes 
from the front of the house where the soul 
begins to live. 

There is no worthy work or sacrifice in 
which we may not have our Lord’s counsel 
and companionship, no joy or grief that 
He will not share. “If any man hear my 
voice and open the door, I will come in 
to him,” He says in His promise of fellow- 
ship. But He will not force an entrance. 
He must be the invited, welcome Guest. 

—Selected. 


A PRIMA DONNA 
CHRISTMAS 


By Daisy B. Stephenson 
(Concluded from last week) 


Now THE glow faded slowly from Sheila’s 
face as she thought over what Tilda had~ 
said. 

“Oh, dear! That’s it. She’s used to 
everything superfine. French and Italian 
names on her bill of fare. I know. Mother 
saved some for me on that trip East. If 
you only speak plain American, you don’t 
know what you’re ordering. There’s ‘en- 
trees’ and ‘ragouts’ Tilda. And something 
like ‘horse a, e, i, 0, u’ whatever that is. 
‘Demi-tasse,’ that’s just coffee, Tilda. And 
nearly everything has an ‘a la’ before it.” 

Tilda was momentarily depressed over 
this crushing information. She sighed 
deeply. 

“Well, I can’t cook any high-falutin’ for- 
eign messes,” she confessed, “but ‘a la’ or 
tra-la, I can cook good, straight American 
gru ”—the gray head was lifted high like 
a flag—‘and besides, weren't she and your 
mother raised in everyday Kansas? Well, 
then.” Tilda tossed her head and consid- 
ered the incident closed. ee 

.A fresh worry had assailed Sheila. “I 
don’t want her to come expecting to see 
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mother, and be awfully disappointed. She 
) says word will still reach her at this Chi- 
cago hotel. There’s not time for a letter. 
_I know!” Sheila beamed with relief. “Tl 
send a nice night letter. I’ve often heard 
‘dad dictate them over the phone.” 

Both Tilda and the meat pie were im- 
potent arguments until, very important, 
Sheila sent a message to the great singer, 
urging her to come on and spend Christ- 
mas, “even if mother isn’t here.” And 
didn’t she feel a thrill right up her verte- 
bree and on through to her chest when a 
wire replied simply: “Coming Christmas 
Eve.” 

“She doesn’t say she'll be here for sup- 
per,” was Tilda’s first thought. “But let’s 
pretend she will, and be hungry as grizzly 
bears.” 

Sheila was a bit shocked at considering 
her beautiful relative in the same breath 
with any Ursus Horribilis. Great singers 
ate carefully, daintily, she was sure. She 
was still of the opinion that she and Tilda 
had better get mother’s finest cook-book— 
the one she never used—and concoct some 
super-fancy dishes, at least for Christmas 
dinner. But Tilda was stubborn as a span 
of mules, once her mind was set. 

“Your mother would never be so silly,” 
she said flatly. 

And in a flash Sheila had the key to the 
puzzle. “What would mother do?” Why, 
just be her own simple, everyday self. 

“To every guest we give our best” had 
been a slogan of the household always. 
Mother would not stew, or fuss, or attempt 
something unfamiliar that might not even 
come out right. At once Sheila felt her 
feet planted firmly on the right road. 

“No, we won’t put on airs, Tilda,” she 
declared firmly. “Not one single air,” and 
she went downcellar for the peach pre- 
serves, for she had often heard mother 
speak of her cousin’s preferences. 

“These peach preserves remind me of 
Cousin Sheila,” Mrs. Bruce would remark. 
“Grandmother McNair always used to open 
a can when we girls visited her.’ An- 
other time pickled beets brought forth a 
fond reminiscence, and Sheila suddenly 
recalled old-fashioned gingerbread, rich 
with raisins. 

Sheila had taken domestic science at 
school, and had her own snowy cap, apron 
and holder. These, with treasured recipes, 
she hastily hauled out and gave Tilda to 
understand that she was not the only ef- 
ficient cook under that roof. 

The roomy, red brick house surely 
looked and smelled Christmassy when a 
taxi deposited a tall, fur-coated figure at 
the curb in the snowy dusk of Christmas 
Eve. Half shyly, but with the spirit of 
true hospitality, Sheila the small greeted 
Sheila the great. 

Oh, but she was lovely, and, oh, but she 
was friendly! Why, she was just as com- 
mon every-day in her manner and her 
conversation as mother herself, or Sheila’s 
dearest teacher. So glad to have this rare 
opportunity for a quiet, homey Christmas. 
So thankful for a little rest where no- 
body would interview her or be pointing 
a camera at her. 

But oh, her clothes! And her, long, white 
fingers with the one flashing diamond! And 
the satiny gloss of her black hair. Sheila 
did wish that Elizabeth and Irene and 
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Mary Jane could peek in that very minute. 
Tilda, too, was in a sort of daze of adora- 
tion. If she hadn’t fallen headlong in love 
with the visitor before, she could never 
have held out after supper. 

“I haven’t tasted such muffins since I 
visited Grandmother McNair,” exclaimed 
the singer, who, to Sheila’s amusement, 
had confessed to being “as hungry as 
bears.” Again: “How did you know I 
simply dote on gravy and never get this 
home-flavored kind?” ' 

She greeted the dish of glowing pickled 
beets like a long-lost friend, and as for 
the pumpkin pie, gold-brown, creamy, 
she simply couldn’t express herself orally, 
so she ate two pieces. “Even if I never 
sing again!” she said recklessly. 

But she did sing, after they had trimmed 
the beautiful little silver spruce, and were 
camped cozily before the crackling log 
fire, Sheila, the hostess, toasting marsh- 
mallows; Sheila, the guest, popping corn. 
When the snow had stopped falling and 
the first brave stars twinkled out like silver 
candles, the golden voice, that had en- 
chanted thousands, sang softly, expres- 
sively: 

“Oh, little town of Bethlehem, 

How still we see thee lie; 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by.” 

Gazing dreamily into the orange and 
blue-tipped flames, young Sheila could 
picture the shepherds on their hillside, 
listening to angel voices, and the radiant 
star that guided the Magi and their tinkling 
camels to the Christ-child. The wonderful 
voice so near was but part of that long- 
ago angelic host that heralded the good 
tidings of great joy, the birth of the blessed 
babe Jesus, in the lowly Bethlehem 
manger. 

Tilda sat in the shadows, rocking silently, 
wiping her eyes on her sateen apron. Then, 
as the fire flickered low and the mantel 
clock chimed ten, the singer sang even 
more softly and sweetly the favorite of her 
cousin, small Sheila’s mother: 

“Silent night, holy night, 
All is calm, all is bright.” 

“And to think mother had to miss it!” 
sighed Sheila, snuggling into bed after she 
had left the guest in mother’s homey, 
pleasant room by request, instead of the 
daintier spare room down the hall. 

Sheila rose early, and carefully pre- 
pared a great pan full of delicious ginger- 
bread, and maybe Cousin Sheila wasn’t 
starved for that too! And when the grat- 
ified young cook found an exquisite, tiny 
wrist watch at her plate, she was very sure 
the reign of fairiec was not over. 

The little gray, homestead lady and her 
chubby grandson joined the family circle 
at mid-morning, and were soon as happy 
and at ease as if they had been there 
always. Everybody had a finger in that 
Christmas dinner. Tilda, of course, took 
eare of the fundamentals—the fat turkey 
and dressing and gravy. The gray lady 
helped about the kitchen, for she and Tilda 
were of the same old-fashioned school of 
cooking and agreed like kittens in a basket. 

Little Bud cracked nuts and played with 
the cat and ran errands. Sheila the tall 
made a beautiful, flower-shaped fruit 
salad, while Sheila the small stuffed dates 
and made luscious fudge that made Bud 
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smack his lips and forget his manners. 
For dessert they had the fine round pud- 
ding mother had left in a tin coffee-can 
for a surprise. Though she was surprised 
even more at hearing who enjoyed her 
Christmas pudding. 

There was a gay centerpiece of a baby 
spruce, trimmed with wee red candles, 
and surrounded by trailing vines and 
fruit, as colorful as those jewels Aladdin 
plucked so lavishly in the depths of the 
robber’s cave. And Bud said a very brief, 
hurried blessing, one blue eye on the im- 
mense drumstick. Sheila, the singer, de- 
clared she had never eaten a finer Christ- 
mas dinner, not in London or Paris. And 
Tilda was so overcome that she actually 
chuckled, though every one thought she 
had choked over the wishbone. 

That afternoon the two Sheilas and Bud 
had a jolly time toboganning and snow- 
balling. Indeed, Sheila the older seemed 
to lose a year daily, so that before her visit 
ended she looked and behaved young 
enough to be young Sheila’s twin. Best of 
all, Mrs. Bruce arrived home in time for 
the Denver concert, which was a mem- 
orable affair. The Bruces had a box near 
the stage, and Sheila had Elizabeth and 
Irene and Mary Jane to make a radiant 
quartet. Tilda was there, too, in the stiffest, 
crackliest black taffeta imaginable. The 
girls even handed up a huge cluster of 
fragrant violets to the stately singer in 
the blue and silver gown, and she sang 
an encore just to them! 

And ever after, when anyone mentioned 
that holiday season, they were sure to 
speak of it as “Sheila’s Prima Donna 
Christmas.”—Girlhood Days. 


SMILES 


“Wuy DOES an Indian wear feathers on 
his head?” 
“I guess to keep his wigwam.” 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“SpiceD APPLES WITH Mertncug. Pare 
and core six large apples and arrange in 
a baking dish. Mix three-fourths of a cup- 
ful of sugar, one teaspoonful of cinnamon 
and one-fourth of a teaspoonful of salt; 
fill the cavities. Add one-fourth cupful of 
water and bake until the apples are soft, 
basting frequently with the syrup. Remove 
from the oven and cool slightly, pile 
meringue on the top of each apple, return 
to the oven, bake eight minutes. Cool and 
serve with cream or custard sauce. 

“For the meringue, beat the whites of 
two eggs until stiff and add very gradu- 
ally, while beating constantly, four table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar; add one-half 
teaspoonful of vanilla.” 


“Hark, THE glad sound, the Saviour comes, 
The Saviour promised long! 

Let every heart prepare a throne, 
And every voice a song.” 


“THERE IS just one Light that never fails, 
and that Light glows brightest when the 
Star of Bethlehem shines over the hills 
and irradiates the earth.” 
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The New Commandment 


Jesus Adds a New Commandment and Calls it “My Commandment” 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Matt. 5: 43-48; 22: 34-40; John 13: 34, 35; 15: 12-14 
The Sunday School Lesson for December 18 


A KINGDOM based on love and command- 
ments seems strange. We think of com- 
mandments as the word of authority to 
regulate our life. We regard command- 
ments as restrictions infringing on our lib- 
erty. It is natural to resent most com- 
mandments. This resentment goes to the 
extreme of trying to destroy command- 
ments, ignoring their right to be, openly 
rebelling against their application to us. 
Many treat the Ten Commandments in this 
manner. They say these commandments 
are out-of-date. They laugh at them. They 
break them as though doing so means 
nothing. But Jesus did not treat them 
thus. He knew that He could not get along 
without them, that He could not set up 
His kingdom independent of them. He 
understood people well enough to be sure 
that there must be commandments given 
and enforced, and that people must be held 
responsible for keeping or disobeying them. 
But Jesus saw the Ten Commandments as 
the “Thou shalt nots,” which tended to 
hold people back, to retard progress. He 
wanted people to be forward-looking, to 
be going ahead, looking for opportunities 
to be active in demonstrating their best 
selves. So Jesus summed up all command- 
ments in, “My commandment, That ye 
love one another.” Love is the fulfilling 
of the law, of all kinds of law; for who- 
ever is ruled by love refrains from ali 
thinking and doing that are covered oy 
“Thou shalt not.” 


Love Emphasized 


Paul never would have said that “the 
greatest of these is love.” No thoughtful 
Christian since Paul would have written 
about “the greatest thing in the world,” 
meaning love, if Jesus had not put love 
in the supreme position by emphasizing 
love to God and to neighbors. Jesus taught 
that love must be active in unexpected 
places, even toward enemies. This was a 
startling extreme—how could one love an 
enemy? How could one’s enemy accept 
love? This is not the natural treatment 
of enemies. Vengeance is the more normal 
reaction to enemies. But Jesus was dif- 
ferent; His teaching was on a new note; 
His principles for living were new. How- 
ever, He had authority, and the evidence 
of profit from obeying His exhortation 
about loving enemies is clear. But we are 
slow to take Jesus seriously in this matter. 
We suppress His emphasis on loving 
enemies, and employ our best skill in de- 
vising means of getting even with enemies. 
A war-worried world is the fruit of ignor- 
ing Jesus’ sane admonition about loving 
enemies. People in Jesus’ day thought His 
position impracticable; it is still so re- 
garded. Even Christians are loath to, set 
themselves to loving enemies. They are 
rather sorry that Jesus ever said, “Love 
your enemies.” 


Love Enjoined 

Jesus was in a tight place. The lawyer's 
question was not easy to answer if He 
would escape criticism. He might blunder 
in His answer. But Jesus met the con- 
dition squarely and answered the question 
without going beyond what His questioner 
already knew and what the general public 
believed. He could do this without com- 
promising His claims and teaching. Jesus 
had always stood by the Ten Command- 
ments. Nothing He taught repudiated them 
or hinted at any repeal of, or any change 
in, them. He added His own words in 
support of the commandments. He, too, 
enjoined all they enjoined; Jesus com- 
manded in Palestine as God had com- 
manded at Sinai. Jesus went to the heart 
of all commandments, calling for love to 
God as supreme and love to neighbors asa 
real fruit of professed love for God. There 
could be no divorcing of these two goals 
of love. None is true to Christ unless God 
and neighbors are loved. 

We have no difficulty in endorsing this 
teaching of Jesus; we approve of love to 
God and neighbors. We like to think in 
such terms and talk about them; they seem 
so noble, so beautiful. But when we are 
told to prove love to God by right treat- 
ment of neighbors, we are likely to say, 
“That’s none of your business.” When we 
are advised that we cannot love our neigh- 
bors as we should if we do not love God 
supremely, we are prone to say that we 
see no relation between the two. Too many 
want to be a little kind now and then to 
a neighbor and substitute that for the 
whole duty of man. 


Love Exemplified 
It was a bit of intimate conversation 
Jesus had with the twelve. Lest any of 
them interpret His teaching as general, or 


THINK OF THESE 


A CnuRISTIAN’s enemy will not last long; 
love soon turns enemies into friends. 


‘Commandments do not worry the man 
who is ruled by love. 


The true attitude is not to select which 
of God’s commandments we like best and 
are willing to obey. 


Our love for Jesus is tested and proved 
by how we keep His “new commandment.” 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. Christ’s New Commandment. John 13; 34, 35. 
T. The Supreme Commandment. Matt. 22: 
W. Love to Enemies. Matt. 5: 43-48. 

Th. Jesus Teaches Neighborliness. Luke 10: 


25-37. 
F. A Brotherly Spirit. Acts 8: 26-39. 
Sat. The Golden Rule. Luke 6: 27-38. 
S. Love, the Way of God. I John 3: 18-24. 
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applying to others particularly, Jesus called 
them. to think of one another. They must 
start obeying the commandment about love 
by loving one another. Perhaps there was 
more glamour in struggling up to the ideal 
of loving an enemy; that was something 
to boast about. But Jesus put aside all else 
for the moment and concentrated on their 
immediate relationship, the love of one for 
another. Lest they dismiss this as a pass- 
ing word of pretty advice, Jesus dignified 
love one for another by making it a com- 
mandment, a new commandment, My com- 
mandment. And to show them what He 
meant and point the way to keeping the 
New Commandment, Jesus referred to 
Himself as the example of how this com- 
mandment can be kept. He had showed 
them how, by loving them; they knew the 
intimacy and sincerity and practical gains 
from His love for them. He had intimated 
that His was a world mission, that His love 
was for all the world, yet they were the 
first to receive the proof of His love. His 
example in loving them was to be their 
guide in loving one another. Love em- 
phasized, enjoined, and exemplified by 
Christ—Christians must understand this, 
and the world needs a demonstration of 
how it works. when Christians love one 
another. 


MUST IP 


Assumine that the two questions, May I? 
and Can I? have been asked and answered 
as one faces the opportunities for taking 
up some phase of service in the church 
or school, not much will happen until one 
feels that he must. Must I? is a great 
third question to be asked? for one may 
have the privilege and the qualification 
for a place in serving God, but one’s serv- 
ice will not amount to much until one 
feels the compulsion involved in the an- 
swer to the inescapable question: Must I? 

Of course, we must do the things for 
which we are qualified and which it is 
our right to undertake. This is a trite 
saying for any Christian. He must feel the 
urge to push ahead into serving in Jesus’ 
name. But there is no law demanding it, 
or force compelling him, or path he must 
pursue. He is at liberty to blind his eyes 
to opportunities, to turn his back on un- 
finished work, to continue in some other 
direction. Many, we are sorry to say, are 
doing just this. They know they can do a 
piece of work; they realize that nothing 
hinders them from doing it; yet they let 
the obligation to get at the work go by. 

Think of Jesus. He faced work that none 
other could do. If He asked, “May I?” He 
learned that the privilege was His. If He 
asked, “Can I?” He knew that He pos- 
sessed all power and authority in heaven 
and in earth. Jesus never asked, “Must 
I?” He asserted boldly the compulsion 
that ruled Him. It was not the compulsion 
of force, but of love: “I must work the 
works of him that sent me,” spoke Jesus, 
and thus declared that He knew that He 
must take up and finish His work. 

Would that each of us who are un- 
ashamed to call ourselves Christian fully 
realized that we are impelled by the must 
of love to consecrate ourselves to do what- 
ever our hand finds to do, and “to work 
heartily as unto the Lord.” 
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: The Young ‘People 


CHRISTMAS ON THE 
CANVAS 


Lisson: LUKE 2: 1-20 


Ir Is to be expected that Christmas would 
appeal to the artist. Music, sculpture, lit- 
erature, painting—all have played their part 
in adorning our modern Christmas celebra- 
tion. For this year we offer the stories of 
some of our famous paintings. We are 
indebted to “The Gospel in Art” by Albert 
Edward Bailey for much of our material. 


THE ARRIVAL AT BETHLEHEM—Merson 


Arrival at Bethlehem 


Luc Olivier Merson is the painter of 
Arrival at Bethlehem. He lived from 1846 
to 1921, a French artist. The picture shows 
an inn and the street before it. The inn- 
keeper, a woman, is leaning out of the 
window speaking to Joseph, who stands 
on the stone steps in front of the door. 
This is all background for the figure of 
Mary, looking very small and helpless as 
she sits upon the ground, her bundle by 
her side and her cloak wrapped tightly 
about her. Her head is covered with a 
white kerchief and there is a faint halo. 

We are told that the idea for the paint- 
ing came from an old Christmas carol: 

St. Joseph— 

“Another street we'll try, 
A courtyard there may be. 
Here before mine eyes 
Is this grand hostelrie. 


The Virgin— 
“Prithee, of your grace, 
No further can I go. 
Alone seek you a place, 
My strength faileth so. 


St. Joseph— 
“Hostess dear and kind, 
Pray, of your great pitie, 


Some little corner find, 
To lodge my faint ladie! 


The Hostess— 
“Common folks and poor 
In here we never keep. 
Try that other door, 
Tis there such people sleep.” 

This is an appealing subject for personal 
thought as well as for the artist. One 
would like to know who slept in the room 
where Jesus should have been born? It 
would be helpful also to know what we 
allow to take the place that He should 
have in our lives. Could we not pray in 
the words of Miss Elliott— 

“Oh, come to my heart, Lord Jesus, 

There is room in my heart for Thee!” 


Holy Night 
Antonio Allegri da Correggio, an Italian, 


‘ lived from 1494 to 1534. His Holy Night 


is one of the very best known Christmas 
paintings. What is the most striking thing 
about this painting? Is it not the fact that 
the light for the whole scene comes from 
the babe in Mary’s arms? Above are the 
angels, and they too shine with the radiance 
reflected from the babe. In the foreground 
are the shepherds. A big, burly fellow 
stands with hand in the air, his wonder 
showing in every line of his figure. He 
may be telling Mary about the happen- 
ings in the hillside pasture without the 
town. If so, she pays little attention. By 
his side is a younger shepherd looking up 
in his face. He is holding a dog in leash. 

The woman, shielding her eyes from the 
light, still finds her natural, motherly in- 
terest in the babe. Joseph in the dim 
background is holding back the donkey 
from investigating the strange happenings 
in his manger. Farther back two men are 
tying an ox to a post. 

The joy pictured in every face and 
posture in the painting finds its most per- 


HOLY NIGHT—Correggio 


ere By Amos JouN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE SHEPHERDS—Lerolle 


fect expression in the face of Mary. It is 
a very human joy, the joy of a young 
mother with her first baby. It is a real- 
istic picture, with the exception of the 
angels. They are unnecessary to the pic- 
ture. It is not any stilted, formal joy, but 
intensely human. Look again at the big 
shepherd and you will see this. Surely 
real human joy is not out of place in any 
Christmas celebration. 


Arrival of the Shepherds 
The artist painting Arrival of the Shep- 
herds is Henri Lerolle, born in 1848. The 
setting is a huge cave. The roof is sup- 
ported on great unhewn timbers laid across 
irregularly placed tree trunks. It is a real 


‘stable. There is a supply of fodder, there 


are pitch forks, feeding tubs and some 
sheaves of grain. 

A little to the right of the center and 
toward the back of the picture Mary sits 
holding her babe. Joseph is beside her on 
the hay. Again the light seems to shine 
from the babe and His mother. Possibly 
the mother, whose face is clearly outlined 
against the light, seems more prominent 
than her babe. 

In the left foreground are the shepherds 
expressing awe in their unshod feet; the 
hand of one, palm toward the light; one 
kneeling; and all huddled together. In 
this drama they take our place. We too 
would approach a scene like this with awe 
and adoration. If we see clearly what the 
birth of Christ means to our soul’s salva- 
tion, we too will adore the new-born 
Christ, these nineteen hundred years later. 


The Adoration of the Shepherds 


Bartolome Esteban Murillo, the painter 
of The Adoration of the Shepherds, was 
a Spaniard, living from 1617 to 1682. It is 
a homely native scene, with Spanish fea- 
tures and dress. It should be emphasized 
again this Christmas, in view of world 
conditions, Jesus Christ: cannot be claimed 
exclusively by any race. 

The gifts brought by the shepherds are 
simple and suggestive. There is a hen on 
the floor, the gift of the kneeling shep- 
herd. The woman beside him has brought 
a basket of eggs. Back of them is another 
shepherd holding a lamb in leash. They 


(Continued on page 26) 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS. 


IT BEGAN IN GALILEE 


A Study in Revolutionary Christianity. 
By Reginald J. Barker. Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. Pages 317. Price, $2.50. 


Pastor Barker has written this book to 
maintain the thesis that true Christianity 
unites the social and the individual, the 
material and the spiritual. He writes with 
great earnestness and fervor, out of a 
deep love for mankind, in the conviction 
that the Christian Gospel is adequate to 
all modern needs. He holds that Chris- 
tian personality normally exists only in the 
Christian community, for only there is the 
Christian right with his fellowmen and 
with God. 

“Since the Christian community-life is 
based on the eternal validity of the hu- 
man life of Jesus in all His relations with 
men and with God, such a community-life 
in all its organized material form must be 
compatible with His human nature and 
His incarnate life upon earth. In other 
words, the Kingdom of God can only fully 
come when all things are subject unto 
Him, and when His will is done upon 
earth as it was taught and done by Jesus 
Himself. The community-life which be- 
gan in Galilee will not be complete until 
it is incarnate in a visible social order 
which extends to the uttermost bounds of 
the earth.” 

The author seeks to document these 
positions with a treatment which discusses 
the Gospel Jesus preached, the power of 
the Cross, the unifying experience, and the 
Christian community, under The New 
Community, and in his second main part, 
The New Man, in chapters on The Great 
Example, Jesus and His Family, Jesus and 
the Children, the Women, the Sick, the 
Poor, the Rich, the Foreigners, the Rulers, 
His Friends, His Father. An Epilogue ends 
the book, telling us “where we must begin,” 
which, the author tells us, is within or- 
ganized Christianity. Not only must sec- 
tarian divisions be healed, but society too 
must be persuaded to a new social order in 
which common ownership of the means 
of production and exchange, freedom from 
class. distinctions, non-violence, and an 
unselfish supernationalism shall prevail. 
Since true Christianity functions in an 
anti-Christian order the Christian move- 
ment is necessarily revolutionary. The 
author manifestly believes that one day 
through the power of the Gospel all the 
world will be Christianized, present dis- 
couraging conditions notwithstanding. 

There is certainly a great deal to dis- 
agree with in this treatment, from a Lu- 
theran point of view: the conception of 
the transformation of human society into 
a Kingdom of God upon earth, the lack of 
discrimination of the spheres of Church 
and State, the underestimate of the ter- 
rible power of sin, the use of the ex- 
emplary side of the life of our Lord. Yet 
there is able writing in this book, and, 
what is better, there are truly evangelical 
elements, and a passion for souls that must 
commend itself to all who long for the 
salvation of men through coming to Christ. 

Paut H. Roru. 


GREATER LOVE HATH NO MAN 


By David P. Allison. Wm. B. Eerdman’s 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Price, $1.00. 


When one can go along with the char- 
acters and feel that he is also a part of 
their lives, can sympathize with them, and 
feel at one with them, that, we believe, is 
the test of a good book. We have found 
“Greater Love Hath No Man” to be that 
sort of book. 

The author takes us along with his char- 
acters to the mountain regions of the 
South, where we are brought into contact 
with the mountain people. A young man 
comes from the city to gather material for 
a book, and during his sojourn in the 
mountains is the means whereby peace 
is brought to both parties of a feud which 
had been raging for many years. The pic- 
ture given us of the mountain people in 
their native haunts is a much brighter one 
than is usually given, where we are led 
to believe that they are continually on 
the lookout for “the revenuer.” The hos- 
pitality and warm-heartedness of these 
folk is unfolded throughout the pages. 

Eric becomes the warm friend of those 
on both sides of the warring factions. The 
fact that this feud is being carried on, 
although a truce has been declared, brings 
sadness to his heart. He wants to do all 
within his power to end this enmity which 
has brought death to many on both sides. 
The deep Christian feeling and sincerity 
of Eric are shown throughout the book. 

Written in simple language and easy 
style, it is a book out of which one can 
get much enjoyment and pass some pleas- 
ant hours. Christian principles run through 
it, and Eric impresses upon his friends the 
fact that “love” and not “hate” should 
rule their lives, and that there is no need 
for this feud. Finally, the heads of the 
two factions clasp hands over the dying 
Jim, who was brought to an untimely end 
trying to save a member of the opposite 
faction from death at the hands of his 
cousin. The book seeks to leave the im- 
pression in the minds of the reader of the 
utter futility of hate and the greatness of 
love, if lived, among men. 

Dovuctas A. Conran. 


THE USE OF THE BIBLE WITH 
CHILDREN 


By Ethel L. Smither. Methodist Book 
Concern, New York. 1937. Pages 135. 
Price, 75 cents. 


God’s Word never changes. But the way 
in which we teach God’s Word varies as 
civilization changes and as experiments 
reveal better teaching procedures. Too 
often the “way” of teaching kills the 
“what” of teaching. This book is based 
on modern methods of teaching. The 


reader may not agree with the writer’s - 


ideas concerning the Bible, but he will 
find in this book teaching suggestions that 
will make the Bible a living Book to the 
child. Mase. Exsre Locker. 
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QUEST OF THE SINGING TREE 
By Robert F. Hein. Henry Harrison, 
New York. Pages 61. Price, $1.50. 


This little volume of poems by Robert 
F. Hein will, it is to be hoped, introduce 
him. to the Lutherans of America. He is 
but twenty-one years of age, and a the- 
ological student at Capital University, 
Columbus, Ohio. He spent his childhood 
in a Lutheran parsonage at Wheeling, 
W. Va., and his father, the Rev. George 
F. Hein, is pastor of one of the American 
Lutheran congregations in Baltimore, Md. 

Should anyone inquire what the gener- 
ation just coming to adulthood is going 
to do on the one hand about a world all 
cluttered up with new scientific knowl- 
edge—much of it unassorted and unas- 
similated—and with the truths of Chris- 
tianity on the other hand, the poems here 
published should suggest an answer. That 
answer seems to be that the rising genera- 
tion will be able to give a vital Christian 
interpretation to the interests of an age 
of science. There will be no need for let- 
ting go of either to possess the other. 

This young poet is no amateur in his 
feelings or in his powers of expression. 
He is perfectly at home, moving about 
among the interests of mankind. Older 
folks are urging youth to debate war and 
peace, and adopt resolutions. But here is 
a very youthful man singing about the 
matter, as he does in “The Drum of Death,” 
and his song may gain more enduring ad- 
herents than any set of resolutions on war 
and peace young people ever have been, 
or will be, asked to adopt. 

Here also, in another poem, “Anchor of 
the’ Ages,” is a youthful theologian, teach- 
ing the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, 
without for a moment thinking of com- 
promising with the concepts of the uni- 
versity campus, but making them serve as 
a means of expression: 

“In memory of His crucifixion 

I drink His blood and eat His body. 

For in this act Christ is the donor : 

of His 

Divine Blood to a world infected by 

plague.... 

Christ’s blood is a serum inoculating 

us against death.” 

Then, here is a poem entitled “The 
Larger Creation,’ with an explanatory 
sub-title, “A Poetical Primer of Chris- 
tianity.” Again, in this, there is no skirt- 
ing around the forms of verbal expression 
that the world of science seems to have 
attempted to monopolize. Without equivo- 
cation or ambiguity, the poet here sings 
of God’s plan for man, and he sings with- 
out the danger of youth in the laboratory 
asking for a glossary of theological terms. 

There is nowhere in all this any indica- 
tion of an assumption that science and 
religion must be reconciled. To be a poet, 
one must be able to understand and ex- 
press the unity of all truth. Mr. Hein’s 
work is a fulfillment of what may be ex- 
pected of a poet in this respect. 

Not all the book is devoted to themes 
that might be labeled “religious” in the 
usually accepted sense. But in the sense 
that they deal with realities and not with 
hypotheses, all the poems are characterized 
by a religious love of truth. 

Georce L, RINKLIFF. 
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| OPEN LETTERS 


‘ ANSWERED QUESTIONS 
ABOUT THE HEREAFTER 


Tue Lorp told a story, not a parable, 
about a rich and a poor man. In it He 
answered five questions often asked when 
death comes into the family life. 


Question 1—Do we go direct to heaven 
after what we call death? 

In the story from Luke 16: 19 we learn 
that when the poor man died the soul was 
taken to a happy place where he was 
given an honored position beside the Great 
Head of the Israelites, Abraham. 

The rich man died and was buried with 
all the display that went with wealth in 
that eastern country. His soul went where 
he had directed his character, to an un- 
happy place where his earthly nature did 
not find satisfaction. 

As to the time of going, we see that 
Jesus was expecting to leave the body 
before that body was taken from the cross; 
and He tells the thief on the cross that 
“this day”—before the first star appears— 
“thou shalt be with me.” Surely a plain 
statement that the soul goes from the body, 
often before the heart or muscles cease 
action. 


Question 2—Do we know each other there? 

The rich man recognized the poor man, 
although he probably gave him but a few 
glances when passing back and forth 
through his gateway. He also knew 
Abraham, though he had never seen him 
before. 


Question 3—What kind of punishment, if 
any, do we have when we leave here? 
Character goes with the soul when it 
leaves the body. It is the trend of the 
daily life that feeds the soul and thus lives 
with it. The rich man fed his soul with 
earthly indulgence, and no spiritual food. 
When in the spirit-world his earthly appe- 
tite could not be gratified, he wanted 
water for a spirit tongue. His wine-dried 
tongue could have the mental “torments” 
of desires that could not be gratified. Such 
“fire” for a spirit body must be more tor- 
ment than earthly flame to a human body. 


Question 4—Can one be prayed from an 
unhappy to a happy condition? 

The rich man is “afar off,” and Abraham 
says that there is a “chasm,” “a great gulf 
fixed,” between the place of torment and 
the place of peace and joy. Any who 
would want to help those in torment would 
not be able, and any who would escape to 
the happy place cannot cross. If a “great” 
chasm is fixed it cannot be bridged, no 
matter how many prayers or pleas ascend. 


Question 5—Do those who have died come 
back to earth? 

The rich man seems to have knowledge 
that those in torment cannot leave their 
confinement (Peter calls it imprisonment), 
but hopes that so highly favored a one 
as the poor man could go, and asks that 
his brothers might be warned by the sight 
of one from the dead. Those who have re- 
turned to earth went into Eternity with 


earthly bodies and came to give all at- 
tention to Christ, not to tell material things 
through the mouth of a medium or a piece 
of wood. 

Each person has all the information from 
external or internal light to lead them to 
character formation. The taking of Christ 
as their Saviour will result when such an 
one learns of Him here or hereafter. 

The terms hell, hades, and heaven, 
paradise, and other terms for the life here- 
after make confusion if the words are not 
fully understood. For the ordinary stu- 
dent of the Bible (which includes most of 
us), it is best to think of the places where 
we go as the “waiting place,” which has 
two places—the place of torments and 
paradise. 

The souls go direct where they have 
headed; some have been born into the 
Kingdom of Heaven, some have remained 
in the Kingdom of Evil. We may not 
know of which Kingdom a loved one is 
a citizen, but we may be certain that 
every possible opportunity has been given 
to woo each one into God’s Kingdom, and 
He shows divine mercy to all who desire it. 

(Ame Ven es 


TWO CHRISTMAS SUGGES- 
TIONS 


CHRISTMAS—CHRIST’S BIRTHDAY! 

To whom shall we give the choicest gifts? 

Shall we send secular or religious greet- 
ing cards? 

When we observe the birthday of a 
friend or relative we center our attention 
on that person. We honor that one by 
giving gifts and in other ways expressing 
love and friendship. Why then should we 
not make a beginning of revising the ob- 
servance of Christmas sufficiently to give 
at least one choice gift to Him Whose 
birthday is recognized as a holiday all 
around the earth, even in non-Christian 
lands? 

Commercial firms offer for sale what 
their customers demand. When one tries 
to find Christmas greeting cards with a 
scriptural message indicative of the true 
meaning of Christmas, one is pitifully 
handicapped by the very limited selec- 
tion. One wonders why Christian people 
buy secular cards for a religious holiday. 
Whatever may have been our practice in 
the past, let us now determine to create a 
demand for a good variety of religious 
cards, and see that they are offered for 
sale in popular places at popular prices. 
Otherwise still only a limited few will 
search till they find this kind. Insistence 
on the use of greeting cards bearing a 
message of the real meaning of Christmas 
is only common courtesy due the Friend 
Whose birth we celebrate. If church peo- 
ple do nothing about this careless habit 
either by precept or example, who will? 

AupHa F. THOMAS. 


“A CONCISE and punchful rendering of 
the Golden Rule would be: ‘Do unto others 
as though you were the others.’ ” 
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BIBLE STORY BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN 


EGERMEIER’S BIBLE STORY 
BOOK 


This popular Bible Story Book is offered 
in a popular edition with large, self-pro- 
nouncing type, over 200 pictures and illus- 
trations, animated maps, illustrated end 
sheets, 608 large pages, with presentation 
box. Size, 6 x 9 inches. 

This work contains 234 beautiful stories, 
each complete in itself, yet forming a con- 
tinuous and accurate narrative of the Bible 
from beginning to end, and comprising 
more story material than is ordinarily found 
in other Bible story books. 


Cloth Bound, $2.00; De Luxe Edition, $3.50; 
Imitation Leather, $2.95. 


THROUGH THE BIBLE 


By THEODORA WILSON-WILSON 

There have been many Bible story books 
published for children—none of them per- 
fect. “Through the Bible” is the result of 
years of searching for just that missing per- 
fection; and in combining the work of this 
favorite author of children’s Bible stories 
with that of two of the most popular artists 
of the day, the publishers believe that they 
really have at last found it. 

The illustrations are by a_ noted artist. 
They include 32 color plates. Some 35 half- 
tone plates and many line drawings also 
illuminate the text. Size, 834 x 634 inches. 
Cloth Bound with Jacket. Price, $2.00. 


THE BIBLE STORY BOOK FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


By JANE EAYRE FRYER 
Bible stories suitable for children from 
eight to fourteen years of age. This is a 
large, handsome volume of over 350 pages, 
with 60 illustrations. 7 x 9 inches. Well 
bound in cloth. Price, $2.00. 


THE ILLUSTRATED BIBLE 


STORY BOOK 


By SEYMOUR LOVELAND 

This richly illustrated volume contains the 
best loved and most famous stories of the 
Bible, both Old and New Testaments, retold 
for boys and girls. A dozen lovely full-page, 
full-color pictures, three times as many 
smaller colored pictures, and seventy illus- 
trations in black and white portray the 
scenes and characters from the stories. 

Size, 734 x 9 inches; 160 pages. Bound in 
cloth, stamped; colored jacket. $1.00. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 
219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Pittsburgh 


Columbia, S. C 
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MIDWEST MISCELLANIES 
By Dr. Martin Schroeder 


Tue NortH PLatrE CONFERENCE members 
of the Nebraska Synod ventured into the 
lair of their South Platte brethren when 
on October 24 and 25 they met jointly 
at Grace Church, Lincoln, Nebr., for com- 
munion, business and the searching hours 
of the Pastors’ Institute. “Son, be of good 
cheer; thy sins are forgiven thee” (Matt. 
9: 2), was the leading thought considered. 
The first item in the business meeting gave 
free rein to the Baltimore delegates to 
report on their experiences and impres- 
sions, each one concentrating on a sep- 
arate assignment. Dr. H. F. Martin, pres- 
ident of Midland College, Fremont, stressed 
the shortage of men for the ministry in 
the present need and charged the pastors 
that it was their duty to direct the minds 
of consecrated, able young men in the 
proper channels. Missionary E. Neu- 
doerffer, D.D., told of the advance toward 
a greater church in India in his district. 
“Our Attitude Toward Young People,” 
was an inspiring address by the Rev. Har- 
mon McGuire, St. Joseph, Mo., in the eve- 
ning. The entire second day was devoted 
to the Pastors’ Institute, also in charge 
of Pastor McGuire, whose messages and 
round table discussions went straight to 
the heart. Lunch hour provided a pleas- 
ant and significant interlude for the clerics. 
Mrs. R. A. White, widow of the late Dr. 
White, who pioneered in Nebraska and 
served here for fifty-four years, had in- 
vited the pastors as her guests in the 
church basement. Toasts by the president 
of synod, Dr. John C. Hershey, Fremont, 
and Mrs. Frank S. Delo, wife of the interim 
pastor of Grace Church, and the presenta- 
tion of a bouquet to the hostess made up 
the round of amenities. 


Mission Festivals 


Up and down in Midwest states Mission 
Festivals have been held as usual during 
the fall months. It is the traditional way 
of raising the major portion of the year’s 
benevolence in many congregations where 
the use of duplex envelopes has not yet 
been put to its full use of “laying in store 
on the first day of the week as the Lord 
has prospered.” There are congregations, 
like Immanuel, south of Hastings, Nebr., 
with but seventeen families who for five 
years have not seen a decent crop, but 
have given so far $61 for missions, while 
others with several times as many mem- 
bers have made no better showing. E. 
Walter, D.D., is pastor of this rural flock. 
Services are well attended, and church 
school and Luther League function accord- 
ing to highest expectation. Special speak- 
ers were Pastor H. Biedenweg, Glenville, 
Nebr., and Pastor Eugene Harrison, Green- 
leaf, Kan. 


At Christ Church, Ellis, Kan., the Rev. 
Otto Heick, Ph.D., pastor, the Word was 
preached by the Rev. E. Hammer, Wakee- 
ney, Kan., and Dr. E. Walter, Hastings, 
Nebr. The offering touched the $200. mark. 
About 450 people were served in the 
church basement for noon-day meal and 
a few less for the evening, after which the 
third and last service of the day was held. 
For all hours of worship the beautiful 
brick church was filled to capacity. Here, 
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too, wheat and corn failed to produce a 
crop. 


President F. W. Nolte, D.D., of Midwest 
Synod, Westboro, Mo., and the Rev. Henry 
Monnich, Schuyler, Nebr., were guest 
preachers at Pastor Christian Rautenstraus’ 
Mission Festival in St. John’s Church, 
Russell, Kan. With little fruit in the fields, 
and the 1,500 oil wells in the coynty mostly 
idle, owing to legal restrictions, the col- 
lection of $200 is considered worthy of 
praise. 


A combination of continuous and sys- 
tematic missionary instruction and giving 
in church school and Luther League, 
joined with emphasis on benevolence at the 
time of the annual Mission Festival at 
Frieden’s Church, Lincoln, Nebr., the mis- 
sionary contribution has increased $100 
since the beginning of the pastorate of 
Dr. M. Koolen, to $614 this year, the largest 
offering in the history of the church. 
Though this congregation consists largely 
of wage earners, many of whom are un- 
employed, their love for Word and Sacra- 
ment packs their church throughout the 
year. The crowds at the Mission Festival 
were accordingly large. The Rev. H. 
Lenser, Hildreth, Nebr., Superintendent 
Dr. M. A. Ritzen of Tabitha Home, and 
Dr. M. Schroeder in four sermons and an 
address before the Luther League brought 
the message of the Great Commission. The 
robed choir assisted at every service with 
selections in German and English. 


A sudden drop in temperature to the 
lowest point for this time of the year, 
coupled with high winds and snow, put a 
kink in the celebration and collection of 
the Mission Festival at Zion’s Church, nine 
miles south of Wakeeney, Kan., November 
6. The storm-swept prairie with partly 
blocked roads presented no fitting scene 
for missionary rejoicing. But the hours 
of worship were observed as planned, the 
afternoon services having three times as 
many hearers as the one in the morning. 
By that time the elements had quieted 
down, and the offering came close to $75. 
This was the last Mission Festival at 
Wakeeney for the present pastor, the Rev. 
Paul Waldschmidt, as he has accepted a 
call to St. John’s Church, Sterling, Nebr., 
which he plans to follow shortly after the 
first of the year. The Rev. Otto Klatt, 
Campbell, Nebr., and the writer were the 
preachers for the day. 


Thirty years of congregational history 
were reviewed November 13 by Friedens 
Church, Papillion, Nebr., of which the Rev. 
E. Thomas, who also serves the Church 
of the Resurrection at Gretna, where he 
resides, is the pastor. The anniversary 
was combined with a Mission Festival. In 
these thirty years Friedens Church has 
been served by Dr. E. Walter, Hastings, 
its organizer, who was followed in the 
course of years by the Rev. R. Pfeiffer, 
Hartley, Iowa; the Rev. J. Schmidt, San 
Francisco, Calif.; the Rev. Otto Klette, 
Rockville, Conn.; the Rev. Albin Heinz, 
Syracuse, Nebr.; the late Rev. P. Gensichen, 
and now the present pastor. Services for 
the day were conducted in English and 
German by Pastors Heinz and Walter. Con- 
gratulations were received from Pastors 
Schmidt and Klette and the widow of 
Pastor Gensichen. The roster of 107 fam- 
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ilies connected with the church speaks 
well for the pastoral care administered at 
Friedens Church. 

This is not a religious item, but it may 
give religious people something to think 
about. Gary Ames, aged fourteen, of Wil- 
mington, Mass., entered yesterday the 
Nebraska State Penitentiary to serve a 
life sentence for a cold-blooded murder he 
and a twenty-two-year-old companion 
perpetrated upon another transient for 
his earthly possessions. Question: Who 
stands accused and convicted? The boy, 
or the society who reared him? 


A school for rural missionaries will be 
held January 28 to February 18, 1939, at 
the Iowa State Agricultural College, Ames, 
Iowa. Except for board and room, there 
will be no expenses. For further infor- 
mation write either to the college or the 
Rural Missions Co-operating Committee, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Native Nebraskans 


The Rev. Joseph Sittler, Jr., pastor of 
Messiah Lutheran Church, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, and son of Ohio Synod’s 
president of like name, as only Lutheran 
representative, was one of the noted speak- 
ers on the “Religion and Life Week” pro- 
gram at the University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, November 13-18. With him were 
other nationally known leaders, such as 
Dr. Stanley Jones, internationally recog- 
nized Christian statesman; Dr. Jesse M. 
Bader, executive secretary of the depart- 
ment of evangelism of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ; Dr. T. Z. Koo, 
Christian leader in the new China; Dr. 
Albert W. Palmer, president of Chicago 
Theological Seminary, and others of like 
renown. Graduated from Hamma Divinity 
School, Mr. Sittler pursued further study 
at Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and at Heidelberg University, Ger- 
many. Being the youngest member of the 
University Christian Mission team, his 
messages, seminars, and round table dis- 
cussions produced a most wholesome and 
desired effect upon the student body, many 
of whom reported so to this writer. 
Nebraskans share in Ohio’s pride, as the - 
Sittler ancestral estate is located right here 
at Deshler (population 1,017), and Dr. 
Sittler, Sr.’s, mother, aged ninety-one, is 
spending life’s peaceful evening in 
Nebraska’s healthful clime. 

Speaking of Nebraska products, it may 
be pointed out that when you see this 
year’s “Join the Red Cross” poster, both 
the artist and the model are native 
Nebraskans. This, together with the pre- 
ceding item is just as much as to say that 
western states provide our country with 
more than merely corn on the cob—if any. 


NOVA SCOTIA NEWS 
By the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad 


ANNIVERSARIES are still being celebrated, 
and renovations are still being made to 
some of the churches of our synod. St. 
John’s-by-the-Sea, Feltzen South, held 
their fiftieth anniversary with special 
services. As the interior of the church was 
redecorated in October, and a new chancel 
built, the church was rededicated at the 
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opening of the anniversary services No- 
vember 4. A brass altar cross, vases and 
candlesticks were also dedicated at this 
service. The service of re-dedication was 
conducted by the president of synod, the 
Rev. C. H. Whitteker, assisted by the pas- 
tor, the Rev. H. N. Lossing. President 
Whitteker also delivered the message, 
using as his text, Psalm 26: 8. He stressed 
the importance of keeping the temples of 
God worthy for His service and paid 
tribute to the courage and faith of the 
people of St. John’s in undertaking the 
work of beautifying their church. He 
urged upon his hearers that, important 
as the church edifice is, we must by all 
means see to it that we keep ourselves— 
the living temples of God—fit for His serv- 
ice. The guest singers at this service 
were the Haughn Sisters Trio of First 
South. 

November 6 the Rev. E. V. Nonamaker 
of Mahone Bay was the special speaker, 
and preached from the text I Cor. 11: 2: 
“I praise thee.” He also paid tribute to 
the courage and determination of the con- 
gregation in making such a fitting change 
in their church. He reminded all that 
praise belongs to God and that all people 
should be praising Him. St. Matthew’s 
Senior Choir of Rose Bay contributed the 
music on this occasion. The closing serv- 
ice was held November 8, the Rev. George 
Innes of Lunenburg the preacher. He took 
as his text Phil. 4: 13, stressing the fact 
that our greatest conquests lie ahead of 
us, and that if we go armed in the strength 
which God supplies we will be able to do 
all things through Christ. The First South 
Junior Choir, under the direction of Mrs. 
George Innes, provided the music. It was 
gratifying to see the church filled to ca- 
pacity for the three services. 


The fifty-first anniversary of St. Mat- 
thew’s, Rose Bay, was celebrated on the 
fifth Sunday of October. Two special serv- 
ices were held; one in the afternoon, at 
which time the preacher was the Rev. 
George Innes of Lunenburg and the guest 
soloist was Mrs. George Innes. The 
preacher at the evening service was the 
Rev. C. H. Whitteker of Bridgewater, and 
the songsters were the Haughn Sisters 
Trio of First South. 


Zion, Lunenburg, was privileged to have 
a number of guest preachers during the 
past summer: Dr. F. B. Clausen, pres- 
ident of our seminary at Waterloo, Ontario; 
the Rev. Dr. F. K. Fretz of Easton, Pa.; 
the Rev. G. L. Himmelman of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; and the Rev. R. Moores of Haverhill, 
Mass. 

The Lunenburg Branch of the Canadian 
Legion held its Remembrance Day Service, 
November 11, in Zion Church, at which 
time the pastor, the Rev. George Innes, 
preached the sermon. 


The Brotherhood of St. Paul’s Church, 
Bridgewater, observed Brotherhood Sun- 
day the third Sunday evening of October. 
The service was conducted by the officers 
of the Brotherhood, Messrs. S. A. Conrad, 
Fred Surbeck, Gordon E. Snyder and Cecil 
Whyte. The pastor based his message for 
the occasion on Matthew 15:16. At the 
regular meeting in October, fourteen new 
members were received into the Brother- 

hood. Mr. J. E. Hirtle the lay delegate 
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from our synod to the convention of the 
U. L. C. A., gave an interesting address 
on his trip and the impressions that he 
received from the convention. 


The annual convention of the Southern 
Conference of the synod was held in St. 
Mark’s Church, New Cornwall, October 20. 
At the morning service the liturgy was 
conducted by the Rev. George Innes of 
Lunenburg and the sermon preached by 
President H. N. Lossing. The Holy Com- 
munion was administered to the pastors 
and delegates. At the business session 
the Rev. H. N. Lossing was re-elected pres- 
ident, and Mr. Martin Wentzell of River- 
port secretary. Two papers were pre- 
sented: “What the Church Is Doing for 
Its Young People,” by Mr. Martin Went- 
zell, and “What the Young People Could 
and Should Do for the Church,” by the 
Rev. Douglas A. Conrad. The Vesper Serv- 
ice was conducted by the Rev. C. H. 
Whitteker, and the sermon was preached 
by the Rev. T. A. Schrader of the North- 
field Parish. 


A Sunday School Rally for the workers 
of the synod was held in St. Paul’s Church, 
Bridgewater, on the evening of October 31. 
The service was in charge of the president 
of synod, the Rev. C. H. Whitteker and 
the president of the Northern Conference, 
the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad. The special 
speaker was the Rev. W. D. Machum of 
Kentville, who has had wide experience in 
Sunday school work. An open forum was 
conducted after the delivery of the address. 


The regular meeting of the Pastoral As- 
sociation was held in the Lunenburg par- 
sonage November 14. Our delegate to the 


U. L. C. A. Convention, Pastor Lossing, 


gave us some interesting facts about it. 


The choir and children of Holy Trinity 
Church, Lapland, gave a fine rendition of 
the service, “The Life of Christ in Word 
and Song,” on the fifth Sunday evening 
of October. Pastor Conrad told some in- 
teresting facts and stories concerning some 
of our most familiar hymns. 


The Reformation was celebrated in the 
Conquerall Parish ‘at a special service held 
in Ascension Church, Conquerall Mills, on 
the evening of November 1. A special 
peace service was-held in Calvary Church, 
Middlewood, on Remembrance Day, No- 
vember 11. 


A service of dedication was held in St. 
Luke’s Church, Baker’s Settlement, the 
Rev. V. J. Monk pastor, on the evening 
of October 14. President C. H. Whitteker 
dedicated a new chancel window and two 
new chancel chairs. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. E. V. Nonamaker of 
Mahone Bay. 


As a result of intensive catechization 
during the past year, fifty-nine adults have 
been added to the active membership of 
the Mahone Bay Parish by confirmation 
and adult baptism. They are as follows: 
St. John’s, Mahone Bay, 24; St. Stephen’s, 
Farmville, 17; St. Peter’s, Chester, 17; and 
St. Mark’s, New Cornwall, 1. The Rev. 
E. V. Nonamaker is pastor of this parish. 

Trinity congregation, New Germany, re- 
cently installed a new pipeless furnace. 
The Ladies’ Aid presented a splendid bul- 
letin board fcr the outside entrance of the 
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church. On the evening of October 30 a 
class of eight new members was confirmed 
in this church by the pastor, the Rev. T. A. 
Schrader. On the morning of November 
13 a class of seven was confirmed in St. 
Paul’s, North River. 


St. Matthew’s Church, New Burne, is 
beautified with two coats of paint on the 
exterior. Repairs were made to the chim- 
ney and the tower. The congregation is 
planning to redecorate the interior next 
spring. 

With one of the mildest autumns in 
many years, church work is continuing 
unabated, especially in the country dis- 
tricts, where often the work must be cur- 
tailed during the winter months. With no 
cold weather up to the latter part of No- 
vember, Sunday schools are beginning to 
make extensive preparations for the cele- 
bration of Christmas. We ‘hope that the 
coming winter months will not be too 
severe, and that the work of the Lord may 
continue to prosper the year round. 


NORTHWEST SYNOD NOTES 
By the Rev. Garrett F. Genszler 


Ir was my pleasure this fall to attend 
the biennial convention of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America at Baltimore, 
Md. That great meeting we will never 
forget with its smooth running machinery 
cared for by our able and efficient Dr. 
F. H. Knubel. It was a joy to behold the 
U. L. C. A. in action, with its common 
consecration to great objectives and a spirit 
of fire. The mass meetings that were held 
as evening events thrilled one to the very 
core. 

The American Lutheran Conference 
which assembled at Racine, Wis.,’a few 
weeks ago could not so definitely re- 
sult in decisions. Each paper that was pre- 
sented had to be responded to by a ten- 
minute speech of a representative of each 
group of the Conference. Any matter of 
business had first to be referred to the 
groups in caucus, where they decided how 
to vote. 


600 at Youth Conference 


The annual Lutheran Youth Conference, 
sponsored by the Luther League and Wis- 
consin Conference of the Northwest Synod, 
was a very satisfactory meeting. It was 
held at Epiphany Church, Milwaukee, No- 
vember 4, and more than 600 young people 
of high school age and older were in at- 
tendance. These had gathered from all 
over the state. Mayor Daniel Hoan of Mil- 
waukee brought greetings saying, “The 
only way the world can meet the serious 
problems of the day is by applying the 
ethics of Jesus Christ.” He stated that eight 
per cent of the present crime is com- 
mitted by youth between the ages of four- 
teen and twenty-one. The City of Mil- 
waukee has the smallest percentage of 
crime in the United States. He attributes 
it to the fact that the city has done much 
for youth in the line of playgrounds, parks, 
museums, community centers and other 
recreational centers. The entertainment of 
the city is of a clean nature. He appealed 
to the youth to do their part in the com- 
munities, stating that our democracy is 
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the greatest step forward in human gov- 
ernment, 

The. theme of the convention was, “With 
Christ,” and was developed with the fol- 
lowing main addresses: “Studying His Pro- 
gram,” the Rev. A. E. Hanson of Minne- 
apolis; “Facing Our Problems,” P. W. Roth, 
D.D., pastor loci; and “Accomplishing His 
Will,” by F. J. Weertz, D.D., of Des Moines, 
Iowa. The following discussion groups 
were held: “Youth Programs in the 
Church,” the Rev. A. E. Hanson; “Youth 
Programs Outside the Church,” the Rev. 
C. W. Kegley, Chicago, Ill.; “Youth and 
Church Music,” the Rev. C. B. Lund, Hart- 
ford, Wis.; “Youth and the Economic Sit- 
uation,” Prof. H. E. Geske of the Milwau- 
kee Vocational School; “Youth and the 
World Crisis,” Miss Amy Gilbert, dean of 
Downer College, Milwaukee, and profes- 
sor of International Affairs; “Youth and 
the Family Altar,” the Rev. G. B. Mc- 
Creary of Sheboygan, Wis.; and “Youth’s 
Preparation for Life,” Prof. Harvey H. 
Uber, Milwaukee State Teachers’ College. 
At the evening service the Choral Union 
of the Wisconsin churches under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. C. B. Lund provided beau- 
tiful music. 


November 27 the church at Portage, Wis., 
was organized. This has been a Home Mis- 
sion project of the Northwest Synod un- 
der the leadership of the Rev. D. L. Shell- 
hardt, field missionary. At the morning 
service the Rev. J. A. Dressler of North- 
western Seminary spoke; in the afternoon 
the Rev. E. R. Wicklund of Oshkosh; and 
in the evening the Rev. J. I. Meck of 
Racine, Wis., president of the Wisconsin 
Conference. The Oshkosh choir sang at 
the evening meeting. 


Anniversaries 
Sixteen laymen and the pastor of St. 
Luke’s Church, Waukesha, Wis., on Octo- 
ber 18 went to Muckwanago, Wis., to hold 
a celebration with Pastor H. W. Saeger on 
his thirty-fifth anniversary as a pastor. 


The Rev. P. L. Wetzler of Salem Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn., celebrated the tenth 
anniversary of his pastorate at Salem in 
September. 


The twentieth anniversary of the United 
Lutheran Church in America was cele- 
brated by the churches of St. Paul, Minn., 
at Reformation Church of that city. Seven 
pastors assisted in the service. H. H. 
Bagger, D.D., president of the Pittsburgh 
Synod, was the speaker of the occasion. 
This service was in connection with the 
Anniversary Appeal. 


St. James Church, Jefferson, Wis., cele- 
brated its fifteenth anniversary by a serv- 
ice November 8 at which the first pastor 
of the church, the Rev. H. Schmid of 
Minneapolis, Minn., spoke. On the tenth 
of November a congregational banquet was 
held, at which your correspondent, also a 
former pastor of the church, and the Rev. 
J. I. Meck, president of Conference, spoke. 
The Rev. Carl Schneider is the present 
pastor. 


First Church, Sheboygan, celebrated its 
fourth anniversary November 7. The Rev. 
G. B. McCreary is the pastor. 


Epiphany Church, Minneapolis, the Rev. 
E. J. Johnson vastor. celebrated its thir- 
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teenth anniversary recently, with the Rev. 
J. A. Dressler as the main speaker. 


The Sunday School Association of the 
Wisconsin Conference is conducting a spe- 
cial Children’s Crusade throughout its 
Sunday schools in order to bring in new 
children. 


The Green Lake Lutheran Bible School 
Board announce the dates for the 1939 
school, July 16-23. 


Faith Church, Winonah, Minn., the Rev. 
F. W. Ihlenfeld pastor, has just completed 
a new garage for the parsonage. Most of 
the work was contributed by the men of 
the church. 


The Rev. Webster H. Clement of Re- 
deemer Church, Livingstone, celebrated his 
twelfth anniversary as pastor of that 
church recently. 


Trinity Church, Lindstrom, Minn., the 
Rev. M. A. Haker pastor, is making im- 
provements to the property to the extent 
of $875. 


Holy Communion Church, Racine, Wis., 
G. W. Genszler, D.D., pastor, this fall held 
a series of Church Study Night programs 
at which missionary books were studied 
by all groups of the church. 


The thirtieth anniversary of Atonement 
Sunday School, Racine, Wis., the Rev. J. I. 
Meck pastor, was observed November 13. 


The Rev. W. P. Gerberding of Holy Trin- 
ity Church, St. Paul, Minn., is holding a 
series of Sunday evening services giving 
lectures on the Ten Commandments. 


Your correspondent’s church, Emmanuel, 
Menominee, Mich., this summer constructed 
a curbing along two sides of its building. 
St. James Church, Marinette, Wis., had its 
roof repaired. 


ALTOONA NOTES 
By the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk 


In A LETTER from Dr, Harvey D. Hoover, 
professor at Gettysburg Seminary, he gave 
the following beautiful tribute to the Rev. 
G. L. Courtney, who died recently: 

“Somehow the announcement of the 
death of Courtney escaped me. I am glad 
he is with the Lord. May his spirit rest 
in peace and be filled with joy in the pres- 
ence of the Lord. He was a friendly spirit. 
He was a noble servant of the Lord. He 
endured faithfully the burdens that life 
gave him. I count him one of the beautiful 
Christian characters it has been my priv- 
ilege to know and touch to my own en- 
richment. God bless his memory and keep 
it alive in our minds and midst. God bless 
his record and bring his sowing to a pros- 
perous harvest.” 


The December Light for Today has just 
come to my office. It is written this month 
by M. R. Hamsher, D.D., president of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, and is an ex- 
ceptionally fine plece of devotional lit- 
erature. Every pastor should introduce 
this service to his people. Our experience 
has been that we supposed no one would be 
interested. Yet after a few copies had been 
distributed, people began to ask to get it 
regularly. We get them in bulk, sub- 
scribers paying twenty-five cents a year, 
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and write the subscriber’s name on indi- 
vidual copies; then one of the boys dis- 
tributes them the Sunday after they arrive. 


Outstanding Speakers 


Miss Laura Gilliland, R.N., of Clearfield, 
with sixteen years of service in our Liberia 
mission field, spoke to the Northeast Con- 
ference Women’s Missionary Convention, 
November 10, in Temple Eighth Church, 
the Rev. Fred R. Greninger pastor. Miss 
Gilliland, now on furlough, spoke of the 
work of medical missions, and in a most 
interesting manner told the story of one 
day at the Phoebe Hospital. 

In the afternoon, Mrs. H. C. Michael gave 
a fine picture of her travel in Palestine 
during the past summer. The following 
are the officers of this conference group: 
Mrs. F. S. Schultz, president; vice-pres- 
idents, Miss Dora Baker and Mrs. T. H. 
Buchanan; treasurer, Mrs. Alice Yarnall, 
all of Altoona; and secretary, Mrs. Thomas 
Smith of Hollidaysburg. Most of the pas- 
tors were in attendance. 


The meeting of the Parish and Church 
School Board officials and the local work- 
ers was held in Bethany Church, the Rev. 
Harry L. Saul pastor, November 14, with 
the pastor presiding. The Board was ably 
represented by the Rev. Arthur Getz and 
Dr. C. H. B. Lewis. The meeting was well 
attended, and much interest was shown. 
All but three of the pastors were present, 
and all but three congregations were 
otherwise represented. Dr. Lewis is no 
stranger to our community, having been 
at a conference meeting held in Bellwood 
three years ago. 


Conference Women’s Missionary Con- 
vention, Parish and Church School meet- 
ing—and yet another—the Luther League 
District Rally held in Temple. ~ Most too 
many group meetings in one month, but 
each has its place and draws its members 
by special interest. 

. The League Convention was presided 
over by the president, Miss Margaret Mc- 
Falls. In the afternoon devotions were 
conducted by Chaplain Greninger and the 
social hour was in charge of the Rev. 
Elwood Hauser of Boswell, Pa. The ban- 
quet, with more than one hundred present, 
was enlivened by songs and brief speeches. 

The evening proved to be the highlight 
of the convention with the Rev. Ralph W. 
Meckley of Woodbury conducting the 
service, special music by Temple choir, and 
the Rev. Elwood G. Johnson of Fayette- 
ville bringing a stimulating and inspiring 
message on “The Power of Christ.” The 
future of the Church is safe with such 
young people as those in the Luther 
League. 

The officers were installed at a candle- 
light service November 22 in First Church, 
the Rev. Luke H. Rhoads pastor. The Rev. 
B. A. Peters was the speaker. The officers 
are: President, Margaret McFalls; vice- 
president, Eldon McCracken; secretary, 
Inez Lockard; treasurer, Harold Slick. 

The state representative present was 
Miss Sara Rhoads of Johnstown, mission- 
ary secretary of the Pennsylvania League. 


Personal 


Some years ago the writer served the 
Rossville Parish one summer. While there 
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he met a fine Christian character in the 
person of C. U. Spangler, councilman in 
the Rossville church. Mr. Spangler passed 
_ to his reward late in November. And this 
notation is a tribute to but one of the 
many faithful laymen of the Church. 


The father of Mrs. Fred R. Greninger, 
F, I. Cutler of Williamsport, recently 
passed away in his eighty-second year. 
Mr. Cutler often visited Altoona with Pas- 
tor and Mrs. Greninger. 


“Beautiful Feet” was the subject of Mrs. 
R. B. McGiffin of Sommerhill, November 
27, in the annual Thankoffering Services 
at Trinity and Fourth Lutheran churches. 
Mrs. McGiffin brought a unique message 
that captivated and challenged both con- 
gregations. 


November 17 in Zion Church, Hollidays- 
burg, M. S. Kemp, D.D., pastor, the Rev. 
Frank E. Helsel, graduate of Gettysburg 
College and Seminary, was ordained by 
the Rev. E. Roy Hauser, Alleghany Con- 
ference president, assisted by Dr. Kemp, 
the Rev. G. Blair Harmon of Duncansville, 
and the Rev. Ralph W. Birk of Newry. 
The Rev. E. Roy Hauser of Clearfield 
preached the sermon. It is a fine thing to 
ordain men in their home churches. Mr. 
Helsel is the pastor-elect of St. Mark’s 
Church, Jeanette, Pa., where he assumed 
full charge December 1. 


Captain Joshua V. Davis, aged ninety- 
five, died recently. He served in the Civil 
War and was a guard of honor at Pres- 
ident Lincoln’s funeral. Although he died 
in Hartford, Conn., he was born in Dun- 
cansville, and spent most of his life in 
Blair County, Pa. There are so few old 
soldiers of this war left that one cannot 
help but note their passing. Blair County 
has but two left. The last one in Altoona, 
John B. Harndon, died in November. He 
attended the reunion at Gettysburg, July 
1938, voted in the last election, and was 
the only survivor of the Civil War in the 
local Armistice Day parade. The Rev. 
Harry L. Saul, pastor of Bethany Lutheran 
Church, had part in the funeral service. 


The Rev. Elwood G. Johnson of Fayette- | 


ville, a son of First Lutheran Church, 
preached on “Power of Christ” to the 
seventeenth District Luther League meet- 
ing in Temple Eighth Church recently. The 
following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, Margaret McFalls; 
vice-president, Eldon McCracken; secre- 
tary, Inez Lockard, all of Altoona; and 
treasurer, Harold Slick, Roaring Spring. 
The following appointments were made 
by the president: Educational secretary, 
Lewis Grove; missionary secretary, Betty 
Warner; life service secretary, Bernice 
Dunn; intermediate secretary, Helen Hiner; 
extension and junior secretary, Paul Ulsh, 
all of Altoona; publicity secretary, Arthur 
Lukens, Philipsburg; and Sam Frank of 
Philipsburg, statistical secretary. Eighteen 
leagues were registered with 125 present 
for the banquet. 


November 22 the annual League Thanks- 
giving Rally was held in First Lutheran 
Church with the Rev. Luke H. Rhoads 
pastor, presiding, and the Rev. B. A. Peters 
of Grace Church preaching a fine sermon 
on “Personal Thanksgiving.” The candle- 
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- light installation service of the above- 


named officers concluded the service. 


The following delegates represented the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod at the meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Council of 
Churches in Harrisburg November 29. The 
Revs. L. A. Bush, A. M. Stamets, P. L. 
Foulk, A. W. Smith, E. A. Chamberlin, 
and Chairman W. A. Waybright. Laymen: 
R. T. Menges, John Walborn, D. M. S. Mc- 
Featers, John L. R. Shiding, Galen S. 
Watts, and Dr. G. C. Lyter. The meeting 
was highly profitable and sounded a con- 
stant note of optimism concerning the co- 
operative spirit manifested among the 
Protestant churches. 


THE VOICE OF CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS 


_ By the Rev. Edwin J. Johnson 


For THE past two months Central Illinois 
has been good competition for either Cali- 
fornia or Florida, so far as beautiful 
weather is concerned. The farmers have 
had opportunity to get their bountiful 
crops well taken care of and fall plowing 
completed. Crops have been very good, 
generally speaking, so, as we keep Thanks- 
giving Day, there will be many reasons for 
gratitude. It is also shown that the 
Decatur area ranks foremost in financial 
well-being at the present time, according 
to statisticians. That ought to mean a 
great deal during the Stewardship month 
to Christian folks. 


On the first and second of November 
twenty pastors and eleven laymen met 


for their nineteenth annual convention in ' 


Grace Church, Champaign, Dwight P. Bair, 
D.D., pastor. There were several visitors. 
Especially were we happy to see so many 
of the women present. Champaign borders 
on Urbana, a smaller town, but better 
known because the State University is lo- 
cated there. The conference began Tues- 
day morning with service and Holy Com- 
munion. President Carl I. Empson 
preached the sermon on “Living Ef- 
fectively.” The writer conducted the litur- 
gical service. The afternoon service was 
opened with a devotional service con- 
ducted by the Rev. Arthur Schmidt. The 
rest of the afternoon was given over to a 
“Pastors’ Institute” which was led by Dr. 
Walton H. Greever, secretary of the United 
Lutheran Church. This was indeed a feast 
of good things. It filled a need about which 
pastors were greatly enthused. So much 
did the brethren value this institute that 
they adopted a resolution to include it in 
next year’s program. The evening service 
was conducted by the Rev. M. D. Kilver, 
and the highlight was a report of the 
United Lutheran Church Convention by 
Pastors Edwin J. Johnson and F. L. 
Schreckenberg, and Messrs. William Krauss 
and Louis Woltmann. 

The Wednesday morning session was 
opened with Matins conducted by the Rev. 
C. A. Jacobi. K. E. Irvin, D.D., gave a 
helpful and instructive address on “De- 
veloping Congregational Holiness.” Of 
great interest and benefit are greetings 
from our institutions, given by capable 
leaders. P. H. Stahl,.D.D., spoke in behalf 
of Nachusa Home, and commended the as- 
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sistance received from the congregations 
of synod. R. G. Schulz, D.D., president of 
Carthage College, brought a helpful mes- 
sage concerning activities of that institu- 
tion. Notable was the fact that the per- 
centage of Lutheran students has greatly 
increased, for which we have reason to 
rejoice. That will mean greater congre- 
gational interest and support for the col- 
lege. ‘Dr. L. Franklin Gruber, president 
of Chicago Seminary, gave a fine analysis 
of Lutheran and Reformed doctrine.. The 
head of a theological seminary renders a 
mighty service to the Church when he can 
clarify and present to the pastors such 
doctrinal theses as may need such clarifica- 
tion. We were also happy to have with us 
the Rev. Armin G. Weng, Ph.D., president 
of the Illinois Synod, who gave us a help- 
ful report on the status of synod’s work. 

We were permitted to listen to reports 
from the various organizations. Mrs. Carl 
I. Empson spoke in behalf of the Women’s 
Missionary Society, and Mrs. Mildred 
Davis for the Young Women. The Luther 
League was represented by the Rev. Walter 
Wilson due to the absence of his daughter, 
Miss Annette Wilson, the president. Mr. 
H. A. Englehardt of Champaign spoke for 
the Brotherhood. One could easily under- 
stand the reason for efficient work, when 
such a fine corps of officers are at the 
helm. L. J. Powell, D.D., gave a paper on 
“Pertinent Parish Problems,’ which was 
well received. 

The following officers were chosen for 
the next year: President, L. J. Powell, 
D.D.; secretary, the Rev. Edwin J. John- 
son; treasurer, Louis Woltmann; reporter 
to THE LuTHERAN, the writer. D. P. Bair, 
D.D., and the Rev. Carl I, Empson were 
chosen as nominees to the Home Mission 
Board. The Rev. M. D. Kilver extended 
the invitation to conference to meet in 
Mendon for the next annual convention, 
which was accepted. 

Our stay in Champaign was made de- 
lightful by the generous hospitality of 
Pastor and Mrs. Bair and Grace congre- 
gation; by the support we received at all 
services by the fine choir of Grace Church, 
and the entertainment of lay delegates 
during the Pastors’ Institute. 


“Old Trinity,” Carthage, earned its title 
when the congregation celebrated its sixty- 
fifth anniversary of organization. It was a 
day of great festivity. It began with a spe- 
cial Sunday school service. During the 
morning Worship Service the speakers 
were Dr. E. F. Bartholomew of Rock 
Island, Ill., and Dr. Jacob Diehl of Lock 
Haven, Pa. After the service, a picnic din- 
ner was enjoyed on the campus of Car- 
thage College. On Sunday evening of that 
day the sound film, “The Thunder of the 
Sea,” was shown to a group of over 500 
people. On Monday night following, a 
banquet was served, Attorney Benton 
Roeth acting as toastmaster. Dr. I. W. 
Bingaman, president of the Board of Car- 
thage College, gave the address on “The 
Past, Present and Future.” Mrs. Mary T. 
Newcomer read a history of “Old Trin- 
ity.” Greetings were read from Dr. Fred- 
erick H. Knubel, Dr. Armin G. Weng, Dr. 
Harvey D. Hoover, Dr. Gould Wickey, the 
Rev. Carl I. Empson, also from former pas- 
tors and friends. The Rev. Charles Land- 
were is pastor of this congregation. 
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WEST PENNSYLVANIA 
CONFERENCE 


By Alfred O. Frank, D.D. 


THE FIRST annual convention of the West 
Pennsylvania Conference of the Synod of 
Central Pennsylvania was held in St. 
James Church, Gettysburg, the Rev. S. W. 
Aungst pastor, November 14. Sessions 
opened with the Communion Service con- 
ducted by the officers—President D. L. 
Putman, Treasurer E. C. Ruby, D.D., and 
the pastor loci. The sermon was preached 
by Secretary R. R. Gresh on the theme, 
“The Church Today.” In a clear-cut, pos- 
itive mesage on the text, Matthew 5: 13-16, 
Pastor Gresh emphasized the needs as 
courage to face the issues of the day and 
set her house in order; making Christ 
pre-eminent in the lives of. the members; 
and power through the gift of the Holy 
Ghost to preach the Word. 

The afternoon devotions were led by 
Pastor Carroll S. Klug of Chambersburg. 
Most of the afternoon session was devoted 
to a serious yet good natured discussion 
of the new constitution, presented by 
Chairman E. S. Falkenstein. Following 
the adoption of the constitution, M. R. 


Hamsher, D.D., president of the Central. 


Pennsylvania Synod, explained some of the 
work of the synod. The Baltimore Con- 
vention was concisely reported by Dr. 
H. C. Alleman, inspiring all with a more 
loyal devotion to the great causes of the 
UW. Ta. CatA. 

Two meetings marked the evening ses- 
sion: The laymen’s luncheon, at which 
time Dr. A. J. Traver spoke effectively on 
the “Pastor’s Ideal for a Brotherhood.” 
Those who heard him are certain his edi- 
torial work for Lutheran Men will be 
fruitful. The laymen’s meeting following 
the luncheon was addressed by Major Ed- 
ward L. Holman, headmaster of Carson 
Long Institute, on the theme, “The Lay- 
man’s Responsibility to His Church.” 

Tuesday morning opened the Pastors’ 
Institute for the conference with devotions 
by the Rev. Lester Utz of York Springs. 
Dr. C. P. Wiles of Philadelphia conducted 
the morning session. That the pastors on 
this territory are in a spiritual mood was 
decidedly evident in the deep interest 
manifested in the first theme, “The De- 
votional Life of the Pastor.” None of the 
other sessions held the attention 
of the group so absolutely and 
spontaneously as did this topic. 
The Church may well take note 
of this fact. Have we taken the 
spiritual nurture of the pastor 
too much for granted? Have we 
asked him to give and feed with- 
out offering enough spiritual fel- 
lowship to recharge his own 
soul? Are spiritual retreats 
needed? 

The afternoon sessions were 
opened by the Rev. Hugo 
Schroeder of Glen Rock and the 
conference was led by Dr. S. T. 
Nicholas. These considered the 
problems of the pastor’s relation 
to his call, to synod and to the 
We LAGs A. 

Officers of the conference were 
re-elected for one year. 
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News Briefs 


Christ Church, York, the Rev. G. G. 
Neely pastor, rallied the congregation dur- 
ing October in special services honoring 
present and former pastors of the church. 
A most enthusiastic response filled the 
church for each of the services. 


St. Mark’s, Hanover, John S. Tome, D.D., 
pastor, observed a special “Chapel Reded- 
ication” service after extensive renovations 
in the chapel tosethe amount of $1,500. The 
rededication sermon was preached by Dr. 
C. P. Wiles. 


York. Lutheran congregations again 
united in a Leadership Training School 
this fall with the Rev. Carl Simon, dean, 
and W. R. Sammel, registrar. Six courses 
were offered this term. 


The District Luther League Convention, 
held November 12, in Christ Church, 
Shrewsbury, the Rev. Herbert G. Kline 
pastor, proved a rallying point for Leaguers. 
Dr. M. Edwin Thomas, the Rev. Charles 
Chamberlin, and First Vice-president Alvin 
Schaediger, were the speakers. 


CHRISTMAS ON THE 
CANVAS 


(Continued from page 19) 


are poor people. Their dress as well as 
their gifts proclaim their poverty. We 
need this reminder today. It is not the 
greatness of the gifts we give the Lord 
that measures their value in His sight. It 
is our gifts in proportion to our ability to 
give. For kings to give gifts like these 
would be too shameful. 

In the background Joseph looks be- 
nignly down upon the babe. He is one 
with Mary in her willing exhibition of her 
new babe. Modern parents are not dif- 
ferent in this. There is the head of an ox 
at the left of the picture to remind us of 
the stable setting. It is a beautiful con- 
ception. 


The Sistine Madonna 
Sanzio d’Urbino Raphael was an Italian 
artist, living from 1483 to 1520. The 
Madonna that he painted for the Sistine 
Chapel in Rome is one of the most familiar 
and popular of the Madonnas. To look at 
this painting one could imagine it was 
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seen through a window in heaven. The 
Virgin seems to be bringing her babe to 
earth and stands on a bank of clouds. Her 
face is that of a real woman and was 
painted from life. But the artist’s treat- 
ment makes it something more than the 
portrait of an earthly being. The eyes of 
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both mother and child are wide open with 
wonder. There is almost a startled look 
in them. Perhaps they are wondering 
whether earth will have room for them. 
The two saints who kneel at either side 
and the angels at the bottom show the 
adoration with which they were to be re- 


ceived. The picture suggests “The Word 


became flesh and dwelt among us.” 
* * * * 

To Lrapers: Topic date, December 25. 
If possible secure copies of the paintings 
and study them with the whole League. 
Of course you will sing carols. Next topic, 
Taking Stock. 


LSAA NEWS 
Ohio Valley Region 


SEVENTY-EIGHT delegates registered for 
the annual conference at Thiel College, 
Greenville, Pa., October 28-30. Highlights 
of the program were addresses by the 
following: Dr. W. S. Dysinger, professor 
of Bible at Thiel College; Dr. 
Mary E. Markley, secretary of 
the Board of Education of the 
U. L. C. A.; and the Rev. Fredrik 
A. Schiotz, Student Service Sec- 
retary of the American Lutheran 
Conference. These leaders ably 
developed the theme, “Christian 
Community Living.” Mr. John 
Blackmore, Erie, Pa., addressed 
the group at the followship ban- 
quet. Communion appropriately 
closed the conference Sunday 
morning in Holy Trinity Church, 
Greenville, Dr. Earl _ Rudisill, 
president of Thiel College, de- 
livering the address. 

Officers elected to serve during 
the coming year were Harry 
Schmidt, president, Michigan 
State College; Charles Hassel- 
bach, vice-president, Capital 
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University; Grace Lehmann, secretary, 
Pittsburgh University; Fred Troxell, treas- 
' urer, Thiel College; and Florence Ruehle, 
circulating library secretary, Bowling 
_ Green State University. The 1939 confer- 
‘ence will convene at Michigan State 
College. 


Midwest Region 


Aveustana, Danish, Norwegian, Amer- 
ican and United Lutheran college and uni- 
versity students met in their annual re- 
gional Midwest Conference of the Lu- 
theran Student Association of America in 
First (Augustana) Church, Lincoln, Nebr., 
October 21-23. A banquet opened the con- 
vention, at which Mr. Omer Voss, senior 
law student at Kansas University, pre- 
sided. Mr. Lowell Johnson, junior en- 
gineering student at Nebraska University 
and president of the Lincoln group, ex- 
tended the welcome to approximately 
100 students, stressing the important role 
that an intelligent youth in all civilized 
countries is taking today either for good 
or evil in the attempt to bring about na- 
tional tranquility and international under- 
standing. Mr. O. Michelmann of Omaha, 
first president of the organization and son 
of the former president of Midwest Synod, 
Dr. G. F. Michelmann, reviewed in the 
principal address the association’s history, 
pointing out Dr. Mary Markley’s pioneer- 
ing assistance. The Rev. Frederick A. 
Schiotz, Chicago, student specialist, was 
the leading figure at devotions and dis- 
cussions which were grouped around the 
convention theme, “Love, the Foundation 
for the Christian Community.” An address 
by the Rev. G. A. Elliot, pastor of the host 
church, was the feature of the Saturday 
night conference dinner. Dr. Paul Lind- 
berg, president of Luther College, Wahoo, 
Nebr., emphasized in the Sunday morning 
sermon “The Religion That Meets the 
Challenge of the Hostile World.” The elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year re- 
sulted as follows: Mr. Werner Welchert, 
Emerson, Nebr., president; Mr. Lowell 
Johnson, Northbend, Nebr., vice-president; 
Miss Alma Kreg, Wahoo, Nebr., secretary; 
and Mr, Earl Remy, Lawrence, Kan., treas- 
urer. Dana Lutheran College invited the 
association to hold their 1939 convention 
at Blair, Nebr. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SYNOD 
PASTORS’ INSTITUTE 


IN KEEPING with the Promotional Plan of 
the United Lutheran Church in America, 
a most excellent Pastors’ Institute 
for the Rocky Mountain Synod was 
held in St. Paul’s Church, Denver, 
November 15. 

Pastors J. Hamilton Dawson, Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Charles A. Puls, 
Lawrence, Kan., led the discussions 
in the morning and afternoon, re- 
spectively. 

Attendance was splendid, only two 
of the synod’s active pastors being 
absent. The Rev. L. H. Steinhoff, 
representative of the Board of 
American Missions, was present. 

The general theme of the institute 
was, “The Life, the Organization, the 
Work of the Church.” Dr. Elmer W. 


' WINNING LUTHER LEAGUE AT ADA, OHIO 
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Harner, host pastor, led in the devotions. 
Dr. Dawson very ably guided the discus- 
sions along the lines of “The Devotional 
Life of the Pastor,” and “Doctrine in the 
Life and Work of the Pastor.” 

At noon a fellowship luncheon was en- 
joyed by all who were present at the 
morning session, joined by Mrs. E. E. 
Habig, wife of the pastor at Boulder, Colo. 

In the afternoon our thoughts were 
directed by Pastor Puls, concerning the 
pastor’s relation—To the Congregation, to 
the Synod, to the United Lutheran Church 
in America. 

The discussion at both sessions was free 
and helpful. 

R. B. Wolf, D.D., president of synod, 


delivered the closing meditation and bene- 


diction. W. F. Martin, Sec. 


AWARD FOR PEACE TOPIC 


SECOND PLACE in a national contest for 
preparing a “Peace” topic was awarded 
to the Luther League of Ada, Ohio. This 
League ranked second only to a Baltimore, 
Md., group in the competition which was 
conducted by the United Lutheran Church 
in America. The object of the contest was 
to prepare material on the subject of 
“Peace” for the Luther League Topics and 
The Luther League Review. The reward 
for the best program was its use by Lu- 
ther Leagues throughout the country at 
their Armistice Day meetings. Letters of 
congratulations have been received from 
Andrew Dropko, president of the Ohio 
Luther League, and Alvin H. Schaediger, 
first vice-president of the Luther League 
of America. Robert Binkley was editor of 


material prepared by the local group and | 


the articles written by Paul Stager, Donna 
King, Helen Miller, and Evelyn Shrider. 
The Rev. C. L. Stager is pastor of the local 
parish and sponsor of the group. 


“NOW THANK WE ALL 
OUR GOD” 


Luther Leaguers Hold State-wide Pre- 
Thanksgiving Rallies 


LuTHERAN youth of Pennsylvania, rep- 
resenting the Luther League of Pennsyl- 
vania, met in simultaneous Thanksgiving 
Rallies Tuesday evening, November 22. 
Promptly at eight o’clock in the various 
sections of the eighteen districts, Luther 
Leaguers raised their voices in singing the 
hymn of praise, “Now Thank We All Our 
God.” The Vesper Service was used; Psalm 
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92 was read responsively; the Scripture 
Lesson read was Psalm 147. 

From this point on the service varied to 
include special music and speakers. In a 
number of territories, leaguers brought of- 
ferings of canned goods and provisions to 
be distributed to the orphanages in their 
vicinity. In other instances, the offerings 
taken were used for charitable purposes. 

In districts as large as Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh, sectional rallies were held. In 
some parts of eastern Pennsylvania, dis- 
tricts united in their service of Thanks- 
giving as the Tri-District Rally held in 
Grace Church, Lancaster, for the Harris- 
burg, Lancaster, and York Districts. Berks 
and Allentown districts also combined to 
have a rally in St. Michael’s Church, 
Allentown. 

This custom of having a _ state-wide 
Thanksgiving Rally with all leaguers meet- 
ing on the same evening at the same time, 
and using the same opening service, goes 
back over a number of years, yet, an- 
nually the thrill is ever new at the thought 
of thousands of youth voicing their hymns 
of praise and thanksgiving to God. 


CENTENNIAL AT MT. 
CARMEL, ILL. 


TurouGHOUT the month of November the 
one hundredth anniversary of Zion Church, 
Mount Carmel, Ill., was observed. The 
celebration began with the Harvest Home 
Festival, at which Dr. G. C. Leonard of 
Vincennes was the speaker. 

The church council, Women’s Mission- 
ary Society, Ladies’ Aid Society, and 
Brotherhood held special meetings during 
this season of celebration. The Sunday 
evening services were dedicated to the 
older members of Zion, the youth, and the 
family. On the last occasion a pageant 
was presented depicting one hundred years 
of work in this congregation. 

This first Lutheran church was estab- 
lished at Mount Carmel as a result of a 
slow, westward migration of zealous re- 
ligious men who realized the necessity of 
establishing a church in the community. 
In 1836 and 1837 the Rev. C. F. Heyer, 
the Rev. H. Haverstick and the Rev. Henry 
Groh, missionaries, served the people in 
the county. The Rev. Daniel Kohler or- 
ganized the congregation March 27, 1838. 
Ten brief pastorates existed until 1874. 
With the coming of the Rev. R. BE. Mc- 
Daniel the church took on new life and 
the membership in church and Sunday 
school increased. 

It- was not until 1880, during the 
pastorate of the Rev. G. H. Albright, 
that the old brick church was rebuilt 
and redecorated, and in 1905, during 
the pastorate of the Rev. J. H. Walte- 
rick (the longest pastorate, seven- 
teen years) the long-needed new 
church was dedicated. This building 
‘was remodeled in 1915 while the Rev. 
C. H. Hightower was pastor. Since 
then pastors have been the Rev. 
J. J. Gent, the Rev. F. J. Lottich, 
and the present pastor, the Rev. 
R. G. Riechmann, who entered this 
pastorate early in the year 1938. 

The congregation has greatly en- 
joyed the series of meetings. 
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ST. PAUL’S, MINERVA, OHIO, 
85 YEARS OLD 


Tue eighty-fifth anniversary of St. Paul’s 
congregation, Minerva, Ohio, was observed 
with appropriate services November 6, Dr. 
Willard Allbeck, professor at Hamma 
Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio, preached 
the sermon at the morning service. His 
text was, “A city that is set on a hill can- 
not be hid.” The pastor of the church, 
the Rev. Warner E. Holmgren, read the 
service. The Rev. Lloyd M. Riggle of 
Coshocton, Ohio, preached at the after- 
noon service. 

St. Paul’s Church was organized Decem- 
ber 1897, with seven charter members 
under the direction of the Rev. J. W. 
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Swick. After worshiping for five years in 
a small union church one mile west of 
town, they received the present site as a 
gift and constructed a small building of 
their own. The congregation grew rapidly 
in the next forty years, necessitating a 
larger church. The present building was 
constructed during the pastorate of the 
Rev. William Hesse, the congregation doing 
most of the work. 

The Rev. Warner E. Holmgren became 
pastor in July 1938. The membership now 
is 351 baptized, 248 confirmed, and 179 
communing. Twenty-three men, including 
the present pastor, have served the church 
since its organization. The Rev. C. U. 
Larrick, deceased, held the longest pas- 
torate (thirteen years). 

Only four of the former pastors are 
living. They are: the Rev. H. L. Greena- 
walt, Batesville, Ind.; the Rev. John C. 
Finefrock, missionary to India; the Rev. 
L. M. Riggle, Coshocton, Ohio.; and the 
Rev. Carl Shanor, Springfield, Ohio. Mr. 
Finefrock is a son of the congregation. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY OF 
PHILADELPHIA CHURCH 


THE GOLDEN anniversary of All Saints 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., was observed 
with special services November 13-20. The 
sermon on the morning of the thirteenth 
was preached by Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, 
president of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, and in the evening by Dr. F. A. 
Bowers of Richmond Hill, L. I., former 
pastor of the congregation. The pastor, 
the Rev. Oscar J. Warnath, preached on 
the morning of the twentieth, and in the 
evening a cantata was sung by the choir. 

The program during the week consisted 
of a service sponsored by the Men’s As- 
sociation, at which Judge Eugene Alle- 
sandroni was the speaker; greetings from 
the Lutheran and neighborhood pastors; 
a fashion show sponsored by the women 
of the congregation; and a pageant depict- 
ing the early years of the congregation on 
Young People’s Night. The anniversary 
banquet was held in the parish hall with 
the Rev. Dr. John W. Richards, pastor of 
St. Luke’s, Philadelphia, as the speaker. 

The congregation will never forget the 
debt it owes to Dr. F. A. Bowers, who ar- 
rived as their leader in the hour of their 
greatest need, when they were threatened 
by the sheriff. He not only saved a con- 
gregation but helped lift from their shoul- 
ders an overwhelming debt. 

While this congregation was affiliated 
with the East Pennsylvania Synod the pas- 
tors were Frank Manhart, D.D., Sydney 
EK. Bateman. William Kelly, Dr. Charles E. 
Hay, Henry E. Clare, and W. W. Anstadt. 

In October 1910 Dr. Bowers became pas- 
tor and served for eleven years. Since 
January 1922 the present pastor has led 
them. The present church was erected 
during the pastorate of Mr. Clare (1904- 
1909). A charter was granted the newly 
organized congregation March 21, 1911, 
and Dr. Bowers faced in addition to re- 
organization an almost overwhelming in- 
debtedness. 

When Dr. Bowers closed his pastorate 
November 13, 1921, firm foundations for a 
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good work in this section of Philadelphia 
had been’ laid with the assistance of a de- 
voted and faithful people, together with 
far-seeing and generous friends under a 
fearless and courageous pastor. The task 
of the present pastor has been to carry 
on the work so well begun. The growth 
has been small but steady. The indebted- 
ness has been reduced, the apportionment 
to synod is paid, and response to the causes 
of the Church is encouraging. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE AT 
WOODHAVEN 


THE THIRTIETH anniversary of St. Luke’s 
Church, Woodhaven, Long Island, was 
celebrated October 25-November 11. The 
anniversary sermon was preached Novem- 
ber 6 by Dr. Ellis B. Burgess. president of 
the United Synod of New York. In the 
afternoon the Brotherhood sponsored a 
Lutheran Laymen’s Rally, at which Dr. 
Charles W. Leitzell, president of Hart- 
wick College, Oneonta, N. Y., spoke on 
“The Layman and Christian Education.” 
In the evening the Rev. David G. Jax- 
heimer, president of the Long Island Con- 
ference, was the speaker and greetings 
were brought by visiting pastors. 

Features of the anniversary program 
were moving pictures by the Senior Lu- 
ther League, the Young People’s Mission- 
ary and Intermediate Societies; a Refor- 
mation Day service; a service for the Boy 
and Girl Scouts with the pastor, the Rev. 
Erwin R. Jaxheimer, officiating, and 
Shirley Wynne, M.D., guest speaker; a 
cantata by the choir; a pageant of St. 
Luke’s History; the annual congregational 
dinner; and a Light Brigade party. 

During the summer of 1908 Mr. J. Fred- 
erick Stolte, a student at the Philadelphia 
Seminary, canvassed the Woodhaven com- 
munity. and September 1 of that year St. 
Luke’s Church was organized as a self- 
sustaining group in the hall of the Hook 
and Ladder Company. The Rev. E. J. 
Keuling was called as pastor. The Bible 
school was organized in September and 
grew rapidly. June 17, 1909, Mr. Jaxheimer 
began his pastorate and has served the 
parish ever since. This congregation of 
less than 100 members struggled for sev- 
eral years, but the present property was 
purchased and the first unit of the church 
was dedicated May 21, 1911. December 
23, 1928, the superstructure was dedicated. 

The congregation today numbers 636 
confirmed members, 380 communing mem- 
bers; and the Sunday school, 308 scholars 
and 35 teachers; the property is valued 
at $185,000. The pastor and people are 
working loyally together, and auxiliary or- 
ganizations aid materially in the work of 
the Kingdom. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 
AND NOW 


“ORDINARILY twenty-five years is not a 
very long time, but the last quarter of a 
century is exceptional because it is filled 
with events and progress such as our 
grandparents never dreamed about. The 
streets of Waterloo and Marshall, Wis- 
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_ consin, were still unpaved, very few side- 
walks were in existence, and things moved 
at a moderate pace. The distance between 

, these towns was covered by horse and 
buggy or carriage in summer and bobsled 
and cutter in winter.” Thus reads the 
opening paragraph of the story of the es- 
tablishment of Holy Trinity Church, Mar- 
shall, in a daily paper. 

In those days the Rev. Charles P. Weis- 
kotten, pastor of St. Paul’s, Waterloo, was 
invited to Marshall to organize an Eng- 
lish Lutheran church. There were a num- 
ber of unchurched Lutherans in Marshall. 
March 30, 1913, he conducted the first 
service in the town hall. There was a 
splendid response on the part of the peo- 
ple, and, encouraged and assisted by the 
Board of Home Missions, the work pro- 
gressed rapidly, a Sunday school was or- 
ganized and the congregation was for- 
mally organized May 11, 1913. 

In November the young congregation 
purchased a large lot opposite the old Lu- 
theran Academy and the present church 
was dedicated November 29, 1914, during 
the pastorate of the Rev. E. T. Finck. The 
World War brought difficulties, and short 
pastorates followed by long vacancies was 
the usual experience. February 1921 the 
Rev. C. A. Kipps took charge of the work, 
and for the first time conducted regular 
services in both congregations of the par- 
ish. Progress resulted during this pastorate 
of nearly eight years. 

His successor, the Rev. Frank O. Broe- 
sicke, continued to build on the good 
foundation, and during these past ten years 
many improvements and splendid progress 
resulted. The indebtedness has been 
liquidated, and by the splendid co-opera- 
tion of the members with the pastor the 
building has been put into good condi- 
tion. and the people are closely bound 
together. 

At the anniversary services on the after- 
noon of November 6 the president of the 
Synod of the Northwest, Dr. R. H. Ger- 
berding, preached the sermon, the Rev. 
Theodore Rees of Beaver Dam read the 
service, and the Rev. Frank Broesicke ded- 
icated the altar candelabra, a gift of the 
Women’s Missionary Society. Greetings 
were brought by the Rev. I. R. Kraemer, 
secretary of the Wisconsin Conference, and 
by Dr. Edwin Moll of Madison. The Rev. 
E. L. Moerke, who served the congrega- 
tion through a long vacancy in 1916, spoke 
in a reminiscent vein. Recognition of 
twenty-five years of continuous service of 
the organist, Mrs. M. Blake, and recogni- 
tion of the living charter members were 
features of the service. Music was fur- 
nished by the choirs of Holy Trinity and 
of St. Paul’s Church, Waterloo. ° 

The silver jubilee of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society was held November 10. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OLD 


Durinc the week of November 6, St. 
Stephen’s Church, Allentown, Pa., cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
dedication of the present building and the 
twenty-sixth homecoming of the Bible 
school and congregation from the chapel 
of Christ Church, Allentown, Pa. St. 
Stephen’s is known as “The Martyr Church 
of Allentown.” The founder of it was Wil- 
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liam Wackernagel, D.D., LL.D., professor 
of German at Muhlenberg College for 
many years. The congregation first wor- 
shiped in a chapel on North 14th Street. 
In 1904 they relocated on the northwest 
corner of Turner and Franklin Streets, 
the present location, and completed only 
the basement, which was used for re- 
ligious instruction and worship. 

In 1911 the work of completing the main 
auditorium was begun, but September 29, 
when the building was nearing completion, 
the tower at the southwest corner and the 
west wall collapsed, leaving the congre- 
gation with a “broken church,” and no 
place for Bible school work or congrega- 
tional worship. With an undaunted cour- 
age and an unconquerable faith they be- 
gan to rebuild, and dedicated the present 
fine church November 9, 1913. 

During the time that the congregation 
was homeless Christ congregation opened 
their chapel doors to them asa good neigh- 


bor. They returned to their completed © 


basement September 1, 1912. 

The Rev. Anson W. Lindenmuth, Ph.D., 
pastor since December 1, 1914, preached 
the anniversary sermon the morning of 
November 6, 1938, using as the basis of 
his sermon the last clause of I Samuel 
7:12. In the evening the congregation 
feasted on music led by a large choir. On 
Wednesday evening, November 9, the Rev. 
Elwood Schwenk, pastor of Trinity Church, 
Lebanon, Pa., who at the time of the ded- 
ication was a teacher in the Bible school, 
preached on John- 15:,1-8, extolling the 
congregation as fruitful branches of Christ, 
the True Vine. Dr. Lindenmuth read a 
greeting from Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, pres- 
ident of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania; 
Conrad Wilker, D.D., president of the 
Allentown Conference; and the Rev. 
Charles P. Cressman, a son of St. Ste- 
phen’s and pastor of St. James Church, 
Lebanon, Pa.; brought personal greetings. 

Sunday morning, November 13, Emil E. 
Fischer, D.D., professor of Systematic The- 
ology in the Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary, Philadelphia, who had been the 
pastor of Christ Church during the above- 
mentioned years, preached on John 4: 38, 
and emphasized the need of recognizing 


‘the labors of others, and of laboring for 


the heritage to succeeding generations. 
The speaker at the evening service, No- 
vember 13, was President Levering Tyson, 
Litt.D., LL.D., of Muhlenberg College, who 
made a strong appeal for the survival of 
our liberal arts church colleges as supply- 
ing the much-needed spiritual develop- 
ment of our Christian leaders. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN 
THE MINISTRY 


GREETINGS were extended by fellow min- 
isters and members of his congregation to 
Pastor Charles S. Bream of Grace Church, 
Casper, Wyo., on the completion of twenty- 
five years in the ministry. The occasion 
was a dinner in the basement of the 
church which he has served for the past 
eleven years. Mr. Douglas W. Bryden was 
toastmaster, and the special speakers were 
the Rev. G. Henry Green, president of 
the Casper Ministerial Association; the 
Rev. Reuben C. Teslow, pastor of Our 
Saviour’s Lutheran Church; and Mr. A. K. 
Harper of Iowa. 

Summing up his first quarter of a cen- 
tury in the ministry Mr. Bream recalled 
that he had baptized 497 infants and 242 
adults, received 1,000 members into the 
church, conducted 514 funerals, and oi- 
ficiated at 385 weddings. 

Mr. Bream has served the following 
pastorates: Albion, Ind.; Middlebury, Ind.; 
Lincoln, Nebr.; and Casper, Wyo. He has 
succeeded in clearing Grace Church of 
debt, and is hoping to complete the church 
edifice which is now in the basement stage. 
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MISS HAZEL NAUGLE 
COMMISSIONED 


THE FIFTEENTH annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Sus- 
quehanna Conference of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod met in Christ Church, 
Lewisburg, Pa., in October. 

The convention theme was: “Thy King- 
dom Come—In Me, in the Church, in the 
World.” The first session on Sunday was 
given over to the Light Brigades. Devo- 
tions were in charge of the Light Brigade 
of Miffinburg. A playlet was given by the 
Light Brigade from Danville. Special music 
was provided by the Junior Choir of the 
host church. The guest speakers were: 
Dr. Barbara DeRemer, missionary on fur- 
lough from India, and Mrs. Mabel Fenner, 
general secretary for the Light Brigade. 
The report showed an increase of 132 mem- 
bers in the Light Brigade. Mrs. L. G. 
Shannon of Williamsport presided at this 
well-attended session. 

The Sunday evening service was in 
charge of the Rev. V. D. Naugle. The 
guest speaker was Dr. Barbara DeRemer, 
who gave a most interesting address on 
her work in India. 

Monday morning the Holy Communion 
was administered by Pastor Naugle, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Robert I. Lippert of 
Milton, Pa. The formal opening of the 
convention was in charge of the president, 
Mrs. H. W. Miller of Williamsport. Reports 
of conference presidents were encourag- 
ing and given with the true worker’s 
spirit. Mrs. Mabel Fenner gave a vivid 
account of her visit to mission churches 
in Northwestern Canada. 

Devotional services were conducted dur- 
ing the convention by Mrs. John I. Cole of 
New Berlin, Mrs. O. E. Sunday of Mon- 
toursville, and Sister Pearl Eckard of 
Lewistown. 

Mrs. Virgil B. Sease, New Brunswick, 
N. J., spoke on Mission Study and Dr. 
Mary E. Markley, secretary of the Board 
of Education, presented the student cause. 
Greetings were brought by M. R. Hamsher, 
D.D., Harrisburg, president of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod. S. W. Herman, 
D.D., brought brief greetings from the 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

Miss Hazel E. Naugle was commissioned 
as a missionary to India, where she will 
engage in educational work. The sermon 
at this service was delivered by Dr. S. W. 
Herman, who spoke on the text, “I am 
with you.” It was a very inspiring and 
touching service, with Miss Naugle’s father 
having part in the commissioning. 1,153 
persons attended this service and the offer- 
ing was $62.18. 

At the business meeting Tuesday morn- 
ing, Mrs. Miller, president, presented the 
matter of the missionary societies con- 
solidating, so as to conform with the same 
area covered by the newly-formed Cen- 


tral Pennsylvania Synod. This was ap- 


proved. 

There were three departmental discus- 
sion groups, in charge of Miss Lillian 
Reimensnyder of Sunbury, Mrs. H. W. 
Miller of Williamsport, and Mrs. P. M. 
Willard of Millville. These were very in- 
teresting and helpful. 

The following officers were elected to 
serve one year: Mrs. H. W. Miller, pres- 
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ident; Mrs. W. C. Deamer, vice-president; 
Mrs. J. R. Miller, recording secretary; Miss 
Lillian Reimensnyder, statistical secretary; 
Mrs. P. M. Willard, treasurer. The officers 
were installed by Mrs. George E. Fisher of 
Selinsgrove in the absence of Mrs. W. M. 
Rearick of Miflinburg, who was unable 
to be present because of illness. 

A dramatic sketch, “Great Possessions,” 
was given by the society from Grace 
Church, State College. 

Mrs. Dattas C. Barr. 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 
MANIFESTED 


THE FALL convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the East Conference 
of the Pittsburgh Synod was held October 
25 at Grove Chapel Lutheran Church, the 
Rev. Charles T. Schlotter pastor. The 
theme, “Christ, the Son of God,” was 
splendidly presented in the devotions, as 
Teacher, by Mrs. Charles T. Schlotter; as 
Healer, by Mrs. John W. Fransler; and as 
Redeemer, by Mrs. Charles W. Pryor, Jr. 
“What Are We Doing with This Christ, 
the Son of God?” was presented by Mrs. 
Farrel Bash. 

With words of encouragement and up- 
lift Mrs. George N. Lauffer, president, 
opened the sessions. She also had an in- 
spiring address on “The Open Door.” Mrs. 
Walter L. George brought a good message 
on “Missions and Temperance.” “Why the 
Christian College?” was presented by 
George E. Bowersox, and greetings were 
presented by the Rev. William F. Pfeifer, 
president of the conference. 

Gifts for the Women’s Dormitory at 
Thiel College amounted to $109.25. New 
societies reported were as follows: three 
Women’s, two Young Women’s, and one 
Light Brigade. 

“Wherefore seeing we also are compassed 
about with so great a cloud of witnesses, 
let us lay aside every weight and the sin 
which doth so easily beset us, and let us 
run with patience the race that is set be- 
fore us.” With these words Dr. Barbara 
DeRemer of India brought a very inspir- 
ing address. The president of the syn- 
odical society also brought an interesting 
message. Mrs. C. W. Barnett interviewed 
Mrs. H. C. Reller, synodical secretary, on 
“Advance in Christian Stewardship.” 
Twelve Life Memberships, four In Memo- 
riams, and one transfer membership were 
received. Mrs. LeRoy Batey. 


ADMINISTRATIVE QUES- 
TIONS CONSIDERED 


THE FIRST meeting of the East Pennsyl- 
vania Conference of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod was held November 3 at Zion 
Church, Lebanon, Pa., the Rev. W. E. 
Swoope pastor. Devotional service was 
conducted by the Rev. Paul T. Warfield of 
Trenton, N. J. 

The morning session was occupied largely 
with the adoption of a Constitution and By- 
laws, and the election of officers. E. Mar- 
tin Grove, D.D., of Harrisburg, was con- 
tinued in the office of president for an- 
other year. The Rev. T. Benton Peery, 
S.T.D., of Philadelphia, was elected vice- 
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president; the Rev. J. F. Knittle, Ph.D., of 
Manheim, secretary; Mr. A. H. Durboraw 
of Narberth, treasurer; each for a term of 
two years. The officers will constitute the 
Executive Committee. 

Provision was made for committees of 
co-operation with the synod and for the 
promotion of the work of the Church on 
local territory. The vice-president will act 
as chairman of the Committee on Stew- 
ardship and Benevolence. The four of- 
ficers of the Conference Brotherhood, to- 
gether with an appointee, become the Co- 
operating Committee on Brotherhood. By 
resolution, the officers of the synod are 
empowered to act in legal matters as of- 
ficers of the corporate body known as the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of East Penn- 
sylvania. The matter of smaller divisions 
or districts was referred to the Executive 
Board of the synod. The annual meetings 
of the conferences will be held in the fall 
and will be self-entertaining. Brief presen- 
tations were made by M. R. Hamsher, 
D.D., president of the synod, and by Dr. 
C. H. B. Lewis, Field Secretary of the 
Parish and Church School Board. 

After the administration of the Holy 
Communion by the officers, the afternoon 
session was given over to the Pastors’ In- 
stitute, under the leadership of Dr. F. H. 
Knubel, president of the United Lutheran 
Church, with the Rev. A. C. Kanzinger of 
Ardmore presiding. The discussion cen- 
tered largely on the pastor’s devotional life 
and the place of doctrine in his life and 
work. The evening was given to the con- 
sideration of pastoral relationships to the 
congregation, to the synod, and to the 
United Lutheran Church. The Rev. F. C. 
Wunder, Ph.D., of Allentown, presided. 

During the afternoon, the lay delegates 
were led in special discussion on the youth 
and men of the Church by Mr. O. R. 
Frankenfield of Philadelphia, and Mr. 
John G. Kurzenknabe of Harrisburg. More 
laymen were able to attend the evening 
conference, at which presentations were 
made on “The Office of Church Council- 
man” by Mr. Harry Hodges of Philadel- 
phia, and on “Church Finances” by Mr. 
S. Frederick Telleen of New York City. 
The entire program and its results were 
considered highly educational and help- 
ful. The men appreciated especially the 
presence and counsel of the beloved pres- 
ident of the Church. 


The annual Reformation Service, spon- 
sored by the Louisville Lutheran churches 
and the Jeffersontown, Ky., church was 
held in Trinity Church Sunday night, Oc- 
tober 30. The service was in charge of Ira 
R. Ladd, D.D., pastor of Trinity Church; 
the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Frank O. Taafel, pastor of Fenner Memo- 
rial Church. 

Special music was sung by the Male 
Quartet of Trinity Church, augmented by 
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a male chorus of twenty-five voices from 
the participating churches. 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. Magdalena Bockelmann 


born October 8, 1864, in Wedderstadt, Germany, 
departed this life after an illness of one week, 
November 25, 1938, in Milwaukee, Wis. 

In her youth, Mrs. Bockelmann served as a 
professional kindergarten teacher and as a 
charity worker in the Berlin City Mission, 
Germany. In 1891 she came to America with her 
husband, F. W. Emil Bockelmann, D.D., to pre- 
side as queen of the parsonage in his parishes 
in Chicago, Il.; Burlington; Iowa; Postville, 
Iowa; Syracuse, N. Y.; Waterloo, Canada; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; and Canton, Ohio. As her husband's 
helpmeet, Mrs. Bockelmann walked with him 
on his parish calls, taught in the Sunday 
schools, and manifested her deep sympathy to 
the poor and sick in her personal ministry of 
mercy. 

After retiring from active service four years 
ago, Dr. and Mrs. Bockelmann made their home 
in Milwaukee, where they celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of their wedding July 4, 1936, and 
where Mrs. Bockelmann entered the Church 
Triumphant. 

November 28, the funeral sermon was preached 
by the Rev. William Niebling, president of the 
Milwaukee Lutheran Ministerium, in the Church 
of the Redeemer. The liturgy was conducted 
by the Rev. John P. Shannon, assistant pastor 
of the Church of the Redeemer, and the Rev. 
LeRoy F. Weihe, city missionary of Chicago, 
whom Dr. Bockelmann baptized while serving 
the Postville Parish in Iowa. 

Besides her husband, Mrs. Bockelmann is 
survived by two daughters, Mrs. Martha Zinck 
of Milwaukee, and Mrs. Lillian Flegler of 
Altoona, Pa.; a sister, Mrs. Horn, of Switzer- 
land; and a brother, Wilhelm Fleming of Ger- 
many; five grandchildren and two sons-in-law, 
Dr. A. A. Zinck, pastor of the Church of the 
and the Rev. J. F. 

William Niebling. 


Mrs. Gertrude Irene Matter 
wife of the Rev. Frank J. Matter, departed this 
life October 20 at the age of seventy-three years 
at her home in York, Pa. She was ailing in 
grief for her husband, who preceded her in 
death by two years and four months. 


Redeemer, Milwaukee, 
Flegler of Altoona. 
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. She was of sterling character, a devoted wife 
and efficient teacher in the Sunday school. She 
taught a class in Christ Sunday school, of which 


she was a member for a few years. She made 
friends wherever she went. Her life was lived 
for others; she always thought last and least 
of herself. She was a member of the Mission- 
ary Society and the Ladies’ Mite Society of 
Christ Church. 

The funeral service was held at her home 
Sunday evening, October 23, by her pastor, the 
Rev. Gerald G. Neely. Monday morning they 
proceeded to Union Cemetery, Selinsgrove, Pa., 
and interment was made by the side of her 
husband. W. L. Price. 


The Rev. Martin Vosseler 


died at the home of his sister in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., November 9, in the seventy-fifth 
year of his life. Born and educated in Ger- 
many, he came to this country when he was 
twenty-one years old and entered the ministry 
of the Lutheran Church, spending most of his 
ministry in Nebraska and the Dakotas. 

In 1895 he married Miss Anna Schoen. To 
this union were born nine children, one of 
whom preceded him in death. During the last 
six years he has lived with members of his 
family in California. 

Although not a member of the ministry of 
the United Lutheran Church in America, his 
son, Erwin A., is the popular and_ successful 
pastor of our Trinity Lutheran Church in Long- 
view, Wash.; his son, Lawrence, is a student 
in Western Seminary, Fremont, Nebr., and his 
youngest son, Roy, is president of the Luther 
League of Grace Church, San Jose, Calif. Others 
of his survivors are the widow, Mrs. Anna 
Vosseler; Mrs. Rose C. Coate of San Jose, both 
active members of Grace Church; Martin 
Vosseler of Portland, Ore.; Mrs. Esther Prather, 
Atlantic, Iowa; Leon Vosseler, Omaha, Nebr.; 
Mrs. Helen King, Pittsburgh, Calif.; and eleven 
grandchildren. 

Funeral services were conducted in San Fran- 
cisco with Dr. W. E. Crouser of Grace Church, 
San Jose, in charge, assisted by the Rev. Her- 
man Lucas of St. Matthew’s, San Francisco. 
Interment was made in Woodland Cemetery just 
outside the city borders. W. E. Crouser. 


COMMISSION OF ADJUDICATION 


The Commission of Adjudication will meet 
at 11.00 A. M., January 12, 1939, in the Raleigh 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., for elections and such 
other business as may be properly presented. 

George J. Gongaware, Sec. 
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THE MYSTERY OF JORDAN 


GREEN 
By MARGARET R. SEEBACH 


An intriguing story revolving in large 
part about the affairs of the twin sons 
of a minister in straitened circumstances. 
A work of fiction that will have an ele- 
vating effect and a strong appeal for all 
ages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00. 


CHURCH UNITY 
By F. H. KNUBEL 


The twofold purpose of this little vol- 
ume is to be a commentary on the Epistle 
to the Ephesians and also to be a treatise 
on Church Unity. In fulfilling the first 
purpose it is a part of the NEW TESTA- 
MENT COMMENTARY. For the second 
purpose it is printed separately as a little 
book. The author presents it as a study 
that has been tested for years. The result 
is the conviction that the theme of this 
great epistle is the unity of the church. 

Its parts are: Introduction, The Unity 
of the Church, Fundamental Facts Con- 
cerning Church Unity, Christian Respon- 
sibility for Unity, Promotion of Church 
Unity by Christian Denominations, Con- 
clusion. Price, 75 cents. 


The Lesson Commentary 


By Dr. Charles P. Wiles and Dr. D. 
Burt Smith 


Price, $1.75. 


Paths in the Wilderness 


By Rev. C. E. Sparks 
Price, $1.25. 


Favorite Hymns 


By William L. Hunton, D.D. 
Price, $1.35. 


A Lutheran Handbook 


By Amos John Travert 
Price, 50 cents. 


Lutheran Makers of America 


By Ira Oliver Nothstein, D.D. 
Price, $1.50. 


Little Children Come Unto Me 


By Paul J. Hoh 
Price, 50 cents. 


The Story of the Church 


By Charles M. Jacobs 
Price, $2.00. 


An Eagle of the Wilderness 


By Margaret R. Seebach 
Price, $1.00. 


Martin of Mansfeld 


By Margaret R. Seebach 
Price, $1.00. 


“CHRISTMAS” ANNUAL — 1938 


AN AMERICAN ANNUAL OF CHRISTMAS 
LITERATURE AND ART 


Eighth Annual Volume 
Edited by RANDOLPH E. HAUGAN 


More than 40,000 copies of the 1937 Annual 
were sold! This delightfully refreshing Christ- 
mas gift volume of Art and Story should be on 
your list this year. 


Christmas Stories, Articles, Photographs, Art 
Reproductions, Poetry, Carols, Legends, and 
Yuletide Observances—all these are skillfully 
woven together, producing not only an amazing 
value for $1.00 but a gift much appreciated and 
long treasured by anyone and everyone in the 
home. Zona Gale, Eveleen Harrison, J. B. F. 
Hallock, Elsie Singmaster, Grace Noll Crowell, 
Carl Sandburg, are the literary contributors. 


Many have found this work with its remark- 
able selection of Christmas material the choicest 
and most welcomed gift that can be presented. 
Most of those who purchase it for others de- 
light in building up their own file from year 
to year as it proves not only a work of per- 
manent interest to those in the home but has a 
definite attraction and appeal to all guests at 
this and other seasons. 


Size, 10 x 14 inches. Each copy in attractive 


gift box. Price, Gift Edition, $1.00; Lib 
Edition, Cloth, $2.00. cae ae 


SECOND HAND 
By EMMA GERBERDING LIPPARD 


Jecond Hand 
A Story of Mizvion Work in Japan 
Emma Werberding Lippard 


A novel of equal interest both as an 
entertaining account of changing atti- 
tudes and a delightful romance, and a | 
vivid and authentic portrayal of the life 
of the missionary and of mission work 
in Japan. Cloth. 75 cents. 


THE STORY CHEST 
By MARION POPPEN ATHY 


by Marion Poppen Athy — 


Character building short stories, verses and 
pictures for boys and girls of the primary 
age. The author offers a variety of material 
that is of interest to this age group and im- 
presses in a pleasing way Christian truths 
and guidance. Cloth. 30 cents. 


STIRRING SCENES FROM THE 


LIFE OF LUTHER 


By G. E. LENSKI 
A series of fascinating and graphic sketches 
of incidents from Luther’s life which will 
thrill youthful readers and develop a desire 
to know him better. Boards. 30 cents. 


STORIES OF OUR FAVORITE 
HYMNS 


By W. G. POLACK 
Interesting accounts of the paige 
circumstances under which they were writ- 
ten and the influence they exerted, of fifteen 
of our favorite and most popular English 
hymns. Cloth. 30 cents. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 


1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


